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I think of the garden after the rain; 
And hope to my heart comes singing, 
‘At morn the cherry blooms will be white, 
And Easter bells be ringing!” 


—Epna DEAN Procror. 
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NEW MINIATURE ALL-IN-ONE” 
SONOTONE 
















From the 
WORLD’S LARGEST LABORATORIES 
exclusively devoted to hearing aids 


ERE IS NEW EASY HEARING for 

you! Plus NEW EASY WEARING! 
A miniature masterpiece of beauty, 
with batteries inside. Worn com- 
pletely unseen, by women. Worn 
lightly, comfortably, casually by 
men... 


In this tiny instrument, Sonotonc 


has combined its brilliant, use- THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HEARING AID EVER MADE! 


proved better hearing features with Tiny! Light! Good looks that last! Finished in precious |} 10s 
astonishing new advances. Great rhodium (hardest of the costly jewelers’ metals), hv 
hearing power! More quietness and rose gold and laurel plastic. Rich beauty matched | gyp 

a by no other hearing aid! E 
naturalness, more convenience and Bal 


comfort than in any previous | BEST HEARING CORRECTION SCIENCE KNOWS |}— 
HOW TO GIVE! 


You naturally expect the best in hearing from 
: Sonotone. From experience with over 400,000 cases 
tated to act to get better hearing! And —from the suggestions of 929 trained Consultants 
behind it . . . the nationwide Sono- in 300 permanent Sonotone offices—Sonotone’s suc- 
cess is based on the needs and wants of its users. 





Sonotone! More battery economy— 
a triumph for anyone who has hesi- 





tone organization of permanent of- 
fices for unfailing expert care. | SONOTONE 
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SONOTONE, The House of Hearing, Box 60, Elmsford, N. Y. 5 Come in... write in.. find out why 


un iaetn te Gaidies camasios ave toe oe cance eave ie, MORE PEOPLE HAVE BEEN 
with my family and friends! Please rush me a free copy of 

“FREEDOM FROM FEAR". I FITTED WITH SONOTONES THAN 

RE I pe ee a ea Tr t ANY OTHER HEARING AlD! 

y Send for this handsome illustrated 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 
OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear. 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil 
dren at all grade levels. ' 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training. applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course. for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 











For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Plans Shaping Up For Summer Meeting 


HE confident young man in 

the picture on this page, curl- 

ing his tongue to make it 
produce a good th in spite of 
missing teeth, is one of the demon- 
stration pupils who will gladden 
the hearts of those in attendance 
at the fifty-eighth Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. He attends the De- 
troit School for the Deaf, where 
the meeting is to be held June 21- 
25, inclusive. 

Reservations for your room 
should be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, as the week of the 
meeting will be an unusually 
crowded one in Detroit, famous as 
a convention city. It is comforting to know, in this time of heavy expenses, 
that if you act promptly, living quarters will cost less this year than usual. 
That is because the Committee on Accommodations has succeeded in secur- 
ing a building at Wayne University, Webster Hall, as headquarters. It is 
located between downtown Detroit and the School for the Deaf, with direct 
bus service in both directions. The number that can be accommodated at 
Webster Hall is limited, so you are urged to apply for reservations immedi- 
ately. Write directly to Webster Hall, 5050 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, 
and state that you are planning to attend the Summer Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Most of the 
rooms are for two persons: without bath (each corridor has one), $1.50 per 
son; with bath, $2.00 per person. 

Accommodations will also be available at the following hotels: 

Wardell Sheraton (two blocks from Webster Hall): single rooms, $5 to 
$4.50; double, $6.50 and up. 

Tuller Hotel (downtown): Single, $3 to $6.50; double, $5 to $6.50. 

Detroit Leland (downtown): Single, $3 to $5.50; double, $5 to $8.50. 

Fort Wayne (about halfway between downtown district and Webster Hall, 
direct bus service): Single, $3; double, $4.50. 

Fort Shelby (downtown, convenient only if you have your own car): Sin- 
gle, $3 and up; double, $5 and up. 

Plans for the program are in the competent hands of Miss Sophia Alcorn, 
Principal of the Detroit School for the Deaf and Chairman of the Program 
Committee. Associated with her are a dozen or more prominent educators 
and six sub-committees. A complete list will be published in the April 
Votta REvIEw. 
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Radium in the Treatment of Deafness 


By Duptey C. Bass, M.D. 


deafness with radium, I would like 

to say a few words about the 
anatomy of the ear and of the different 
types of deafness. 

The ear, like all Gaul, is divided into 
three parts. They are the outer ear, the 
middle ear and the inner ear. The outer 
ear directs the sound waves to the middle 
ear where they are picked up by the drum 
and a chain of three little bones called the 
hammer, the anvil and the stirrup. The 
hammer is attached to the drum. The stir- 
tup is in contact with the inner ear. The 
sound waves are amplified by these mid- 
dle ear structures and communicated to 
the inner ear directly by the stirrup. From 
the inner ear they are transmitted to the 
brain by an important nerve and give us 
the sensation of sound. Another important 
middle ear structure is the Eustachian tube 
which is a narrow tube connecting the mid- 
dle ear with the back of the nose. Its pur- 
pose is to ventilate the middle ear and 
thus keep the air pressure behind the 
drum the same as the atmospheric pres- 
sure on the outside of our bodies. 

We recognize three types of deafness. 
These are conductive or middle ear deaf- 
hess, nerve or inner ear deafness, and the 
third is a combination of the first two 
which of course may occur in the same in- 
dividual. The latter is often called “mixed 
deafness.” In this discussion we are con- 
cerned primarily with the treatment of a 
common cause of conductive deafness, but 


B seaine discussing the treatment of 


I would like to say something about the 
inner ear type. 

No known medical or surgical treatment 
will improve an inner ear deafness. I 
would like to make that most emphatic. 
When the inner ear or the nerve of hearing 
have been damaged, the damage is per- 
manent. Every ear specialist, every ear 
clinic sees countless patients each year who 
have been examined by qualified doctors 
and told they had this type of deafness 
and that no treatment would help them. 
Yet they go from doctor to doctor, from 
clinic to clinic, spending hundreds of dol- 
lars hoping that they will find someone 
who can restore their hearing. And just 
let them read of some new treatment of 
deafness, any type of deafness, and their 
hopes are immediately aroused anew. 
These patients should put themselves in 
the hands of a well trained ear specialist 
and let him advise them of the value of 
the new developments in the field of aiding 
the deaf. 

A few examples of inner ear deafness are 
the patients who are born deaf; those who 
are deaf following meningitis; from old 
age; or from exposure to loud noises. The 
actual hearing loss in this group can vary 
from complete loss in which the patient 
cannot hear the loudest noise, to only par- 
tial loss. While no treatment is of the 
slightest avail in this group, we have much 
to offer the patients from some new and 
very fine developments in the field of hear- 
ing aids. Also we have speech reading 
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(lip reading). Thus, while we cannot make 
a damaged inner ear or nerve function and 
transmit sound, we do have much to offer 
these patients in helping them to overcome 
their handicap. 

Fortunately, we do have much to offer 
many of the patients with conduction deaf- 
ness. The group which I wish to discuss 
are those who suffer from this type of 
deafness due to blockage of the Eustachian 
tube from adenoid tissue. As was men- 
tioned in discussing the anatomy of the 
ear, the Eustachian tube connects the back 
of the nose with the middle ear. The area 
in which it opens into the nose is also 
the area where adenoid tissue is found. 
This adenoid tissue can, by its location and 
size, block the Eustachian tube to such a 
degree that it interferes with the ventila- 
tion of the middle ear. This can cause 
distortion of the drum and thickening of 
the lining membrane of the middle ear. 
This in turn can interfere with the move- 
ment of the drum, the hammer, the anvil 
and the stirrup. When these structures do 
not vibrate properly when sound waves 
strike the drum, impaired hearing is the 
result. Furthermore, the presence of this 
adenoid tissue makes the patient more 
subject to ear infections. The vast ma- 
jority of ear infections follow head colds. 
During a cold the adenoid tissue becomes 
infected and swells. The infection then 
spreads along the course of the Eustachian 
tube to the middle ear. An earache or dis- 
charge from the ear, or both, is the result. 
This spread is often hastened by improper 
blowing of the nose during a cold. By 
improper blowing one means holding both 
nostrils closed, blowing hard and then sud- 
denly releasing the hold on the nostrils. 
One should merely hold the handkerchief 
in front of the nose and blow gently. This 
may be less effective, but it is vastly safer. 

It is a well-known fact that these re- 
peated ear infections can permanently dam- 
age the hearing by forming scar tissue in 
the middle ear. While we can do little 
after extensive damage has been done, we 
can do much towards preventing repeated 
ear infections. 
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It is thus apparent that in cases of deaf. 
ness caused by adenoid tissue it is mog 
important to eradicate all this tissue. And 
also by so doing we can cut down greatly 
on the occurrence of repeated ear infec. 
tions with their oft resulting deafness, 


An ear specialist can detect the presence 
of adenoid tissue by examining the patient 
with a small lighted instrument called 4 
nasopharyngoscope. The nose is first an 
aesthelized with cocaine. The instrument 
can then be passed painlessly in the back 
of the nose. By this method the presence 
of adenoid tissue can be accurately deter. 
mined. At the same time the examiner de. 
termines whether or not the tissue en 
croaches upon the opening of the 
Eustachian tubes. This is the only satis 
factory method for determining the pres 
ence of adenoid tissue. A patient of any 
age can be examined by the method de 
scribed. 

Until about twenty years ago surgical 
removal of the adenoids was our only 
choice in the method of treatment. But 
upon re-examination after surgical re 
moval it was found that many patients still 


had a large mass of adenoids present. Thus | 


it was often noticed that many patients 
who had surgical removal of their ade 


noids in hopes of improving a conduction | 
type deafness showed no improvement in | 


their hearing after operation. This is not 
necessarily the fault of the operator as it 
is notoriously difficult, and often impos 
sible, to remove all adenoid tissue sur 
gically. Even more commonly the hearing 
improved for a period of time following 
operation only to become bad again after 
the patient had a few head colds. The 
explanation is that while much of the tis 
sue was removed at operation, some was 
left around the Eustachian tube opening 
which gradually enlarged and again par 
tially blocked the tube with resultant im 
pairment in hearing. Many of this group 
in the past have been subjected to repeated 
adenoid operations with only temporary 
improvement in their hearing. 
Dr. Samuel J. Crowe of the Johns Hop- 
(Continued on page 140) 
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A Deaf Greeting Card Designer 


By RoserT L. Swain, Jr. 


RS. Ruth Maillet Kay is a success- 
M ful deaf greeting card designer and 
book illustrator. Not by any means 
does she fit in with the public’s idea of an 
artist as a queer, temperamental, flighty 
person in outlandish garb. She is like any 
whip-smart, good-humored, modern career 
girl, blessed with a pretty face. 

Now with Norcross, New York, one of 
the country’s best known greeting card 
publishers, Mrs. Kay has a distinctive flair 
for drawing chubby kids and prancing 
animals. In seven years she has produced 
over 4,000 greeting card designs and a 
batch of drawings for Christmas card box 
covers, in addition to selling ideas for toys. 
What’s more, she has illustrated four chil- 
dren’s cut-out picture books and a charm- 
ing child’s story of her own, about a fairy 
world of candy and lollipops. All of these 
will be placed on sale in the near future. 
The cut-out books, with clever illustrations 
for the child to cut out and mount, will 
be enclosed in attractive boxes with the 
top cover designed by her. 

Before going into the greeting card busi- 
ness as a professional, Ruth had turned 
out cards for friends and local shops. Later 
she screwed up courage to invade the greet- 
ing card firm she now works for, with a 
fat portfolio of samples. Her work created 
such a favorable impression that she was 
asked to whip up a few drawings in the 
presence of the art director to prove she 
could draw so well. Then, before she knew 
it, she was offered a job, instead of being 
politely sent away with the stock remark, 
“We'll let you know later if we need you.” 

Not all of Ruth’s cards adhere to the 
conventional sizes. Many are of odd shapes 
such as outlines of character-figures. Some 
have folding panels which, on being 
opened, reveal an exciting scene such as 
a circus parade in bursting color. There 
are also the “animated” cards, with figures 
nodding or lustily kicking at the pull of 
a string. Sometimes Ruth sticks real col- 





MRS. KAY AND ONE OF HER FRIENDS. 


ored feathers in hats for realism’s sake, 
or inserts glass beads for eyes—to mention 
a few in her seemingly bottomless bag of 
tricks. It is not surprising that the cards 
enjoy a ready sale throughout the United 
States. A first printing of a design runs 
from 20,000 to 50,000 copies, the second 
printing often bringing the total to well 
over the 100,000 mark. Sometimes a popu- 
lar one has to be reprinted more than twice 
to meet the demand. 

Considered famous are her Easter cards, 
some of which were enlarged or, as they 
say in the trade, “blown up” by a swank 
Fifth Avenue shop not long ago as part 
of a holiday window display. She carries 
her greeting card technique, with certain 
modifications, over to her books and toys, 
although she goes farther to think of me- 
chanical twists to enhance their novelty. 


Another talent that is taking Ruth places 
is interior decorating. Recently, she did 
the walls of a Manhattan apartment, in- 
cluding the cocktail bar, with whimsical 
sketches. Not a job secured through pull, 
it was given to her by an agent strictly 
upon the basis of merit. What’s more, she 
has a standing offer from a major New 
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York hotel—the kind any artist would 
jump at—to decorate three-panel screens 
for its de luxe suites. 

Ruth first became seriously interested 
in art after losing her hearing from spinal 
meningitis when she was sixteen years old. 
Her parents, after getting over the shock 
of her deafness, did all they could to pro- 
mote her new interest in order to make 
her forget her handicap. Coming to their 
aid was the mother of another deaf girl 
who, in addition to giving big doses of 
understanding, persuaded Ruth to make 
greeting cards for friends. 

Her talents were further encouraged 
when she entered New York City’s day 
school for the deaf and hard of hearing, 
where she was asked to make greeting 
cards for the faculty, students, their par- 
ents and friends. She also developed many 
skills such as making lamps and lamp 
shades, molding in clay, hammering tin 
sheets of copper into artistic creations, 
cooking, making her own hats, and paint- 
ing china. So it is small wonder that she 
could think of nothing but art as a life 
career after graduating later from Wash- 


ington Irving High School, New York. 





By courtesy of Norcross 


THE BASKET AND 


THE LITTLE RABBITS IN 
THE POCKET COME OUT, MAKING CUTE LIT- 
TLE CARDS OF THEMSELVES. 
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By courtesy of Norerow 


THE ORIGINAL CARD IS VERY LARGE, AND 
THE BUNNIES IN THE WINDOWS MAY BE 86 
MOVED AND USED SEPARATELY. 

The best way to see Ruth’s hobbies is to 
pay her a visit. The apartment which she 
shares with her deafened husband in the 
heart of Manhattan bears witness to her 
many talents; it holds true to the old say: | 
ing that homes reflect the personality of 
their owners. The studio, more of a work 
shop than a living room, has a large draw. | 
ing table, pushed against the wall. Nearby 
are shelves crammed with brushes and 
paint pots. The salmon tinted walls are 





adorned with Ruth’s vivid, impressionistic 
watercolors, decorative trays, and some of | 
her hand-painted china. Delightful beyond | 
words are the plates. So artistic are they 
that they are often bought right off the 
walls by well-meaning friends, over Ruth's 
unavailing protests. Catching the eye like 
bait is a picture, fairly spilling with color, 
of a prim New England clapboard church, 
its needle-like steeple piercing a cloudless 
sky. Another is of a squat red bam 
splashed with the rays of a late afternoon 
sun. Even the furniture didn’t escape her 
restless brush, and it is no surprise to sé 
a cool sprinkling of marine-life decort 
tions in the bathroom. 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Good Wage 


By Grace E. Barstow MurPHy 


«] wish everyone in the world were as 
comfortable as I am this minute,” 
I murmured sleepily to my _ hus- 
band. It was light enough for me to read 
his lips as he made a pleasant comment. 

We had waked soon after five, and I had 
slipped down and brought up cups of good, 
strong coffee, with cream and honey for 
him, cream and sugar for me. The warm- 
cool summer breeze poured in over us 
through the open windows. In two direc- 
tions, our loved views stretched out far 
below us. The hill-fringed Harbor and salt 
meadows lay towards the west and, over 
tree tops towards the north, were heavy 
woods, part of the Inlet, Long Island 
Sound, and the far-off Connecticut Shore, 
All was mistily shining as the day began. 

I lay contentedly thinking that it is 
really not too difficult to fit one’s self into 
a loss of something supposedly vital. One’s 
way of life is so definitely one’s own that 
even the loss becomes part of the general 
scheme. Naturally, any one of us crippled 
folk would grasp at wholeness were it avail- 
able. As it is so rarely available, we man- 
age with what we have. It is comfortable 
to have the lesson of learning-how take its 
place in the background, even though it 
is essential to keep up one’s practice of the 
art so as never to grow stale. 

Some one said to me the other day: 
“How marvelous that you are so merry 
when you have that deafness to bear!” But 
it is not marvelous at all, in any way. If 
one wants to be merry, believing that being 
merry is a pleasant way to live, why let 
anything on earth interfere? Being merry 
is a state of the spirit, quite apart from 
environment or circumstances. One of you 
could be merry in a prison, and another 
be glum in a castle. If you are dependent 
on a stage-set for your merriment, you are 
play-acting it, not living it. You are miss- 
ing the best part of it. There are plenty 
of people whose bodies are whole and per- 


fect, yet who lack the secret of being 
merry. That pleasant state of being is not 
dependent on as external a thing as a 
physical disability. It is deep inside or it 
isn’t there at all. It may have been smoth- 
ered by the disability, however. With gentle 
fingers, pull the wool away and let the imp 
of merriment have all his rollicking. 

I knew an old lady who could not hear 
a thing and could not see very much or 
use her eyes for reading. She had a way 
of laughing that everybody loved. Her 
laughter poured out like silver bells, peal 
after lovely peal. All of us conveyed to 
her all the funny things we could think of 
just for the joy of hearing my mother 
laugh. She served two purposes with such 
laughter, her own release and all it gave 
of delight to those who were with her. 

One of the favorite words in use today 
is “relax.” It is usually applied to exterior 
tensions. When it is applied to the inner 
self, stones roll away and ropes that bind 
are loosened. What one really is, inside 
one’s inner core, can then bubble to the 
surface. Neither deafness nor any other 
disability can throttle the spirit that is 
really free, the spirit that is relaxed. Chil- 
dren should be taught from babyhood that 
a steady self-assurance, quietly in hand and 
dignified, is as necessary to well-being as 
is fresh air blowing in through open win- 
dows. When the storms of life block up 
one’s driveways, snowing one in, making 
one cold and imprisoned and causing pain, 
self-assurance — relaxation —- comes as a 
plow to reopen the way. One girds up one’s 
loins and carries on, not letting exterior 
things hamper one’s way of living. 

There are many sorrows as real and as 
terrible as the worst of the disabilities. Yet 
people push them out of sight and keep on 
living. We cannot always push our dis- 
abilities out of sight. They have a horrid 
way of being very conspicuous. Yet we can 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Lip Reading Becomes Competitive 


By Cuartes W. Watson 


OR some time professional and lay 

people, working with the deaf and the 

hard of hearing, have speculated as 
to possible methods for stimulating pupil 
interest in lip reading. Most hearing-im- 
paired adults appreciate the great value of 
this skill. Pupils in school often do not 
sense its importance. 

The Michigan Association for Better 
Hearing has conducted lip reading contests 
on the adult level for a number of years. 
Last year the Association’s lip reading com- 
mittee elected to attempt a state-wide con- 
test on the school level to promote the ap- 
peal of lip reading among Michigan’s hear- 
ing-impaired school children. 

Early in May, 1946, preliminary contest 
material was sent out to the day classes 
and schools for hearing-impaired children. 
Instructions accompanied the material and 
a definite time was set for giving the test 
throughout the state. 

The material was prepared for two levels 
—intermediate and advanced. An objective 
and uniform method of scoring was pro- 
vided. The day classes and schools were 
to send in the names of their successful 
contestants for each level of this prelimin- 
ary phase of the competition. 

In announcing the contest, the Associa- 
tion stated that suitable awards would be 
provided by it for the state champions on 
the two school levels. It also stood ready 
to assume responsibility for transportation, 
lodging, and other needs of the local win- 
ners going to Kalamazoo, where the final 
contest was to be held. 

On the intermediate level, eleven schools 
responded enthusiastically, and conducted 
preliminary tests. The names of eleven 
contestants were submitted to enter the 
finals at Kalamazoo. Six schools held con- 
tests on the advanced level and submitted 
the names of six contestants. 

The finals were held as a part of the 
convention program of the Michigan Asso- 
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ciation for Better Hearing in Kalamazm 
October 17-19, 1947. To this convention 





came the successful school contestants. 
Since the group was too large to manag 
before the entire convention body, eliming | 
tion contests were held Saturday morning | 
at Kalamazoo. The four highest contestants 
on each level were selected to “fight it out” 
in the finals Saturday afternoon before the | 
convention assembly. 
The survivors in the elimination on the 


intermediate level were: Thomas Kring, | 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special | 


Education, Ypsilanti; Roger Teed, Harvey 
H, Lowrey School, Dearborn; Irene Bor, 
Harold Upjohn School, Kalamazoo; and 
Charlene DeVoss, Oral Deaf School, Grand 
Rapids. Those on the advanced level going 
into the finals were: Ann Stetson, Harold 
Upjohn School; Barbara Hughes, Horace 
H. Rackham School for Special Education; 
Eileen Rumbold, Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint; and Daniel Moerdyk, Centra 
High, Kalamazoo. 


The material was presented on each | 
The first event was | 
composed of five statements which had to 


level in two events. 


be given back orally into the public ad 
dress system. The second event was 4 
story, read twice, on which five questions 


were asked of the contestants. The answer 


were to be written. 


The oral and written answers were evall- 


ated by three judges: Mr. Stahl Butler, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; Mr. 
Courtney Osborn, Hearing Conservation 
Section, Department of Health; and Mrs 
C. S. Phillips, Lansing Society for Better 
Hearing. 

Charlene DeVoss, of the Oral Deaf 
School, Grand Rapids, was selected as the 
state champion on the intermediate level 
Daniel Moerdyk, of Central High, Kale 
mazoo, was the state champion on the ad- 
vanced level. They were awarded cups 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Radio With the Deaf 


By Evetyn M. STAHLEM 


prominent in the profession of teaching 
the deaf, that an article describing the 
aims, purposes, and results of a radio pro- 
am put on last school year by the chil- 
dren of Mary E. Bennett School for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing in Los Angeles, 
might prove of interest and value to the 
readers of the VoLTA REVIEW. 

Mary E. Bennett School may be consid- 
ered as somewhat of a pioneer in the field 
of radio as far as the deaf are concerned, 
because according to our present informa- 
tion it was the first school for the deaf, or 
at least one of the first schools for the 
deaf, to have broadcast by two major sta- 
tions, a full and complete program, with 
deaf children and their teachers as the 
main participants. 

When Miss Mary Frances Martin, Super- 
visor of Special Education in the Los 
Angeles schools, called me in October, 
1946, and informed me that our school 
was to have the privilege of putting on a 
radio program as a part of the “Know 
Your Schools” campaign, I admit being a 


[' has been suggested to me by people 


| little nonplussed. While I realized that this 


was a great opportunity, I also was aware 
that it was a great challenge. Two compli- 
cations were the facts that school had been 
in progress for only a month and that the 
entire program must be written and com- 
pletely ready in less than a week. 

The purpose of the program was to ac- 
quaint the people of the radio audience 
with the fact that in Los Angeles there 
was a fine elementary school for the deaf, 
which admitted children to its pre-school 


| classes at the age of three, and that after 


approximately nine or ten years spent at 
the school, these pupils were sufficiently 
equipped to pass on to a junior high school 
for the deaf where they were able to make 
consistently adequate progress. 

It was a more difficult matter to define 
the theme of the program. There was no 


accepted pattern to follow. The question, 
which had to be answered so quickly, was 
what to include in the script. After serious 
consideration, it was decided that the pro- 
gram should demonstrate how speech is 
gradually built up in the deaf. Hearing 
a deaf child speak and speak well would 
indicate to the listeners how like the so- 
called normal child a deaf child really is. 
I believe strongly that it is truly important 
and desirable that we, as educators and 
teachers of the deaf, always hold to and 
never lose sight of the fact that the chil- 
dren under our care are more nearly like 
the hearing child than they are unlike him. 
It is essential that we consistently stress 
this likeness in our thinking and actions. 

Four children of varying ages, abilities, 
and hearing losses were selected to assist 
in our demonstration. The morning on 
which the recording was made, Miss Mar- 
tin, the pre-school teacher and I accom- 
panied these children to the studio which 
made the transcription. The children were 
made familiar with their surroundings and 
what was expected of them. They adjusted 
very easily to the unusual situation, coop- 
erated conscientiously, and were keenly 
interested in the proceedings. 

As the light flashed the signal to begin, 
Miss Martin, who acted as narrator, gave 
a very brief account of how we at Mary 
E. Bennett School attempt to build up 
speech in the deaf. She then introduced 
little three-year old Donnie, deaf from 
birth, a new member of one of our pre- 
school classes, and his teacher, Miss Eliza- 
beth Adamson. Miss Martin explained that 
Donnie had come to us with no under- 
standing of language or of the mechanism 
of speech, so immediately we had started 
to train his eyes to watch the movements 
of the lips and his fingers to feel speech 
on his teacher’s face. 

At this point Miss Adamson, with the 
nursery toys which she had brought with 
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her and using tactile, visual, and auditory 
stimuli, demonstrated how Donnie could 
say boat, apple, baby, doll, car, top, ball, 
and fish. As it was one of Donnie’s joys 
and accomplishments to count groups of 
objects up to five, he also spoke numbers. 
These grouped objects were not shown to 
him in consecutive order nor did his 
teacher speak the name of each object. 
Donnie was able to say several nouns from 
recall which, as all you readers well know, 
is a much greater feat than to repeat a 
word by imitation. 

The next youngster to talk was six-year 
old Donald, the son of deaf parents. Don- 
ald was in a high first grade and had been 
in our school for three years. His hearing 
impairment dated from birth and averaged 
an eighty-five decibel loss. 

Donald read some of the sentences from 
the class news which the children had had 
that morning. This news consisted of bits 
of information which was very real, vital, 
and interesting to the youngsters because 
it concerned themselves. I substituted for 
his teacher and helped him read these sen- 
tences from long flash cards: Rose fell. 
I went to a show.: Bobby saw a yellow bird. 


The brief time that Donald was on the 
air was made to approximate a teaching 
situation as nearly as possible. I gave him 
help with a whole word or with a phrase 
as it was needed, until he spoke an entire 
sentence as perfectly as could be expected. 


Charles, the third youngster to talk, was 
in the fourth grade and had an average 
hearing loss of sixty-three decibels. He 
represented our several hard of hearing 
classes. It was explained that Charles, even 
with the help of a hearing aid, could not 
hear all that was being said to him and 
that he was depending on lip reading to 
supplement what he could not hear. The 
interview technique was used with him. 
The following are typical of the various 
questions which I asked Charles and which 
he answered in a most interesting and 
sometimes amusing manner: 

What is your name? Where do you live? How 


do you come from Inglewood to school? About 
how long does it take you to reach school each 
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morning? What subjects do you like the beg) 
Tell us about any pets which you may haye 
What do you plan to do when you grow up? 
Tell about your favorite story. Does your heg. 
ing aid help you very much with your schog 
work? 

The last of our pupils to be presente 
was Lucille, who was thirteen years olf 
and in the sixth grade. Lucille did ng! 
have the benefit of a classroom situation | 
but was entirely on her own throughowt | 
her portion of the program. She read sey. | 
eral paragraphs which she had written con 
cerning her life and how she had adjusted | 
to the handicap of deafness. Lucile | 
stressed, especially, how much her speech 
had been helped by the intelligent guidance 
of sympathetic teachers and by the use of 
powerful group hearing aids. 

Miss Martin closed the demonstration by 
stating that the four children had bee 
very happy to talk and had tried to give 
the listeners some understanding of the 
problems of the deaf and the hard of hear. 
ing children and what was being done for 
them at school. The fact was emphasized 
that these youngsters were representative 
of the other two hundred and thirty chil 
dren who attended Mary E. Bennett 
School. 

Mr. Freeman Lusk, Supervisor of Infor } 
mation, of the Los Angeles Schools, then | 
introduced Mrs. Gertrude Rounsavelle, 1 
member of the school board, who spoke 
briefly on what Los Angeles does for its 
handicapped children. 

Fortunately, with our time limited, ther 
was little opportunity for rehearsing, % 
we achieved a freshness and spontaneity | 
in our program which would otherwise no 
have been possible. 

The transcription was given over KH] 
on November 28, 1946, and over KGER on 
December 7, 1946. 

Following each broadcast many favor 
able and interested comments were received 
by our school and by various members o 
the school system. Apparently, the broad- 
casts had created an appealing sound pic 
ture for the listeners. Laymen who were 
now somewhat informed about what wé 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


interesting book, “Adopting a Child,” 

by Frances Lockridge. Although the 
subject of child adoption is one that has 
come up quite often in connection with 
various positions I have held, I was quite 
unprepared for the absorbed attention the 
study commanded, and for the fascinating 
by-paths of sociology, psychology, and hu- 
man interest into which it led. Those who 
know Mrs. Lockridge only as the co-author 
of the Mr. and Mrs. North mysteries may 
not be aware that for more than twenty 
years she was on the staff of the Child 
Adoption Division of the New York State 
Charities Aid, and is still on the committee 
of this organization. She has had to deal 
with all phases of the problem of fitting 
homeless children to childless parents and 
in her book she makes the subject vital 
and compelling. 

One of the chief impressions made on 
a reader’s mind is the realization of the 
amount of care that reliable child adoption 
agencies devote to each individual child. 
Always the child comes first, and every 
effort is made to secure whatever is neces- 
sary to make him secure and give him a 
happy and normal environment. The 
ideal of providing a wholesome and 
affectionate home life is always upper- 
most. Legitimate or illegitimate, of what- 
ever race or color or creed, the child 
is given to the parents who seem to offer 
the best answer to his needs, mental, 
spiritual, physical and psychological. And 
the machinery for discovering these needs 
and supplying them is explained in this 
book so convincingly that what might seem 
a sad subject becomes a stimulating and 
inspiring one. Bad as the situation is for 
homeless children in this vale of tears, 
there are many fine people in fine organi- 
zations thinking of these children as in- 
dividuals and working honestly and in- 
telligently for their good. When one deals 
professionally with the many problems in- 


| HAVE just been reading a surprisingly 


volved in parent-child relationship, more 
particularly with the “own” parents of 
handicapped children, the details of accu- 
rate planning of this relationship are in- 
tensely interesting. Mrs. Lockridge writes 
clearly and simply and with reliable knowl- 
edge, as well as with the skill of a trained 
newspaperwoman, so her book should in- 
terest almost anyone. 


The Hard of Hearing Parent 


I thought of it in connection with a letter 
I received a few days ago from a hard of 
hearing woman who has adopted a child. 
This reverses the situation as | am most 
familiar with it, for the cases that I happen 
to know about personally usually deal with 
hard of hearing children who have been 
adopted. The writer refers to a communi- 
cation that appeared on this page in the 
December, 1947, Votta Review, signed 
Elspeth Bopst. Mrs. Bopst wrote concern- 
ing the problem of a hard of hearing 
mother and her own children, but her 
letter offered so many points of discussion 
that it has aroused considerable interest. 


Dear Molly: 

The letter by Mrs. Bopst, of California, 
touched a very responsive chord in my 
heart, and when you asked if anyone else 
would like to discuss the problems of the 
deaf or hard of hearing mother, I felt that 
I should like to contribute my mite to the 
discussion. First and foremost, | want to 
say how much I owe to an article by Ruth 
Bartlett in the Volta Review for Novem- 
ber, 1936, entitled, “Obligations of Hard 
of Hearing Parents.” I have kept that 
article by me for over ten years, and it 
has helped me in my difficult task of bring- 
ing up an orphaned relative whom I have 
adopted. Very early I realized what a 
handicap my deafness was likely to be, 
in regard to the boy and myself, and 
where I was inclined to withdraw into my- 
self and give up outside activities, I felt | 
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must obey Miss Bartlett, when she warned 
that: 

“Hard of hearing parents who would 
have their children normal, must them- 
selves, at the sacrifice of personal prefer- 
ences, time, energy and money, keep as 
normal as possible. . . . keep up with the 
times. .. . know what their children are 
talking about.” And farther on she says, 
“They must go about and mingle in nor- 
mal affairs, take advantage of all modern 
aids in understanding speech. If a hard 
of hearing parent would be really success- 
ful, he will be obliged to gain the respect 
and admiration of the child. If he does 
not whine. . . . if he discharges his obliga- 
tions to the best of his ability, he cannot 
fail to win his children’s respect and ad- 
miration.” 


The whole of this article and the dis- 
cussion that follows it is so packed with 
inspiration and help that I urge Mrs. Bopst 
to get hold of a copy and keep it by her. 
I cannot say that I have ever succeeded 
in living up to this article, but it has 
helped me in my effort. I would say that 
much depends on the child, too, and that 
it is best in the long run to have a hearing 
person in the household. No deaf mother 
should attempt the sole guidance and 
bringing up of normally hearing children. 
They are bound to take advantage of her 
at times, and when this can be done fre- 
quently it leads to deception, even though 
the child may not at first intend it as 
such. I have come across a number of 
cases of juvenile delinquency arising solely 
from the fact that a deaf mother was un- 
aware of the lapses on the part of her 
child, and when these passed uncorrected 
they led to more serious things. Around 
9 to 11 is the critical age for this. 


I am of course speaking of cases where 
the father is away or perhaps dead or 
otherwise unable to help in the bringing 
up of the child or children. A deaf mother 
should not attempt the task alone if it can 
be avoided. 

I entirely agree with Mrs. Bopst about 
the Americans (and Canadians) being so 
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much easier to understand than the Eng. 
lish. Even after living in England for 
years, | turn thankfully to my transatlantic 
friends for conversational comfort! Their 
voices are never throaty, but are clear and 
pitched forward. I found the French easy 


to understand, also, for the same reason, 





although speed was rather a problem at | 


first, the French being the fastest talkers 


on earth. I don’t believe lip reading a | 


foreign language is difficult to any good | 


lip reader who knows the language well | 


and speaks it readily. French, with all the 
expressive gestures that go with it, is easy 
for me, but I am positive German would 
be quite beyond me. Like Mrs. B., I am 
not a good lip reader, and I firmly believe 
they are born, not made! It all depends 
on whether you can concentrate without 
tension, and that I cannot do. I know, 
Molly, you disagree with this sweeping 
statement, but them’s my sentiments! 

I was much struck by your description 
of your mother’s deafness, and I realized 
how much embarrassment I must cause 
my John by talking too loudly on the street 
and elsewhere, but he corrects me merci- 
lessly so | doubt that he suffers. 

And now for something else: I have 
been pondering on how to bring the very 
poor into our league social meetings. Up 
to now, we have attracted a large number 
of the middle-class, moderately well to do 





type. At a recent social, a poor old woman | 


came at my invitation, and, having seated 
her beside the loud speaker where her 


fairly good ear could pick up the sound, | 


we were happy to see her shyness wear off, 
and after a good tea, she enjoyed the 
conjuror and games, obviously for the first 
time in many long years. 

I was struck by the kindness shown her 
by the other members, and the complete 
absence of any stiffness or aloofness, de- 
spite her battered and shabby appearance. 
Should leagues for the hard of hearing en- 


deavor to cater to the very poor as @ | 


separate branch, or bring them in to the 
existing societies? In other words, will 
the two types mix? What is the general 
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feeling in the U.S.A., and are there any 
leagues for colored people? I believe the 
future of the leagues over here will depend 
on the amount of real social service we 
render to the least privileged people. 

Do give us as much Molly as you can. 
We never get too much! Bless you! 

S.M., ENGLAND 


Well! There is a letter filled with topics 
for conversation, enough to keep us busy 
in this column for several months. I feel 
like taking up the last one first, and going 
into the subject of class differentiation in 
the leagues. If we sidestep the question 
of race prejudice, as a part of a larger 
problem of national import which cannot 
be sidestepped much longer, I think we 
can safely say that there is a good deal of 
democracy in most American leagues for 
the hard of hearing. There are cliques, of 
course, and there is plenty of group jeal- 
ousy, as you will find in almost any or- 
ganization; but in almost all societies for 
the hard of hearing with which I have 
had any connection, the poor, the lame, the 
halt, the uneducated and the “socially in- 
ferior” receive every courtesy. I know of 
more than one instance when club mem- 
bers paid the membership fees of men and 
women who could not spare even that 
modest sum. I know of many persons re- 
ceiving government relief and old age 
pensions who were happily active in club 
work. They could not give money, but 
they gave time and interest and effort, and 
were rewarded with sincere appreciation. 


It has always seemed to me that deafness 
itself is a very good leveller. I don’t know 
of a place where so many incongruous in- 
dividuals are likely to be gathered together 
as where they are attracted to one another 
because all of them have lost some measure 
of hearing. The intellectual and highly 
educated are cheek by jowl with men and 
women whose education stopped in gram- 
mar school, and very often the grammar 
school graduates make the better lip read- 
ers! Although I cannot say I have ever 
seen mink and sables much in. evidence at 
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a club for the hard of hearing, I have 
often seen fox jackets rubbing elbows with 
shabby cloth. And I have never forgotten 
the lip reading class I once attended which 
provided simultaneous instruction for two 
Ph.D.’s and one man who could neither 
read nor write. 

S.M. has offered us plenty of material 
for thought. 


Astronomy for the H. O. H. 


In the February Volta Review appeared 
a very interesting letter from Mr. Bert 
Topham, of Toronto, Canada. I was not 
able to use all of it in one issue; in fact, 
I stopped at the most exciting point, so 
we will go on from there. Mr. Topham 
told us how he went to his telescope as 
soon as he reached home from his work, 


and he added, 
Just think how happy you can be, up 


in a small, one man dome, watching these 
things occur, 880 million miles out in 
space. Also, we see the valleys and moun- 
tains of the moon when the moon is in 
the first quarter. Only then do we see the 
sun showing long, deep shadows in the 
craters and valleys. At full moon there is 
nothing much to see. That is the time 1 
usually go down in my basement to do 
lens grinding and polishing. This is an- 
other hobby the deaf man excels in, for 
it is a one person job. All winter may be 
devoted to this. Just from grinding to- 
gether two pieces of glass costing about 
four dollars, you can, without any special 
faculty for the work, produce a beautiful 
lens, which you could not buy for $100. 
I have had several persons here commence 
this hobby, all wanting to be on their own 
doing it; yet a group could work at it, 
each member having his own two pieces 
of glass. For the shut-in or the person 
living in the country or on a farm, lens 
grinding and polishing is a splendid way 
to use up the winter hours. 

As I have been deaf for 28 years, I have 
a fairly good skill in lip reading, at least 
so that when I watch a person I can usu- 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Senior Scenic Artist at a Famous Studio 


By F. Ince-JoNnes 


ROBABLY many of you have seen that 
$7 iemsiks film, “Henry the Fifth,” 
for I have been told it has been wit- 
nessed by hundreds of thousands of people 
in the United States. If so, you will be in- 
terested to know that the senior scenic ar- 
tist at the Two Cities Studio, which pro- 
duced the film, is a totally deaf man. Al- 
though, owing to a temporary engagement 
on important work at another studio when 
“Henry the Fifth” started, he had no share 
in it, he was responsible for much of the 
production of such well-known films as 
“The Ghost Goes West,” Caesar and Cleo- 
patra,” “A Matter of Life and Death.” 
“Men of Two Worlds,” “October Man,” 
“The Way Ahead,” and “Odd Man Out.” 
When I visited the Two Cities Studio at 
Denham a few months ago, he was hard at 
work on two new films likely to become 
world-famous when released, ‘Hamlet.” in 
which Lawrence Olivier plays the chief 
part and “Vice-Versa,” based on F. 
Anstey’s gloriously funny story. 

Mr. Alexander Bilibin is the son of a dis- 
tinguished Russian artist, but his mother is 
English. His father, Ivan Bilibin, was fa- 
mous fer his décor for opera and ballet 
and for his book illustrations. Among other 
work, his illustrations for the books of 
Pushkin, the great Russian poet, dramatist 
and novelist; his décor for the ballet, Diag- 
haliev’s first season at Paris with Pavlova; 
and his designs for the Rimsky Korsakoff 
Opera.are still remembered in artistic cir- 
cles. 

Alexander, his son, has inherited much 
of his father’s outstanding ability. 

Born in Russia in 1903, he came to Eng- 
land after he had become totally deaf fol- 
lowing a double mastoid operation. There 
he was educated at the High School for 
Deaf Boys, Northampton, England. From 
the outset he showed promise in art and 
when he left school, at which he passed the 
Oxford Junior Examination, a considerable 
achievement for a deaf boy in those days, 





ALEXANDER BILIBIN: SELF-PORTRAIT 


he went to the Central School for Arts and 
Crafts in London. Then he spent four years 
at the Royal Academy Schools under 
Walter Sickert, who influenced him much, 








Charles Sims, Macevoy and Clausen. Later | 


he studied in Paris. 
He has done remarkable work in mural 


decoration, décor at the theatre and the | 


Russian ballet at Covent Garden, interior 
decoration at cinemas and the Whitehall 


Theatre and has exhibited frequently at the | 


Royal Academy and also in Brussels. Since 
1936 he has been responsible for the deco- 
ration of the famous Chelsea Arts Ball. 
During the war some of his camouflage 
work, though little known, was very valu- 
able, showing both originality and versa- 
tility. 

The other day he invited me to the Two 
Cities Studio. As it was my first visit to 
such a place, I found it of fascinating in- 
terest, even if it deprived me of some of 
my illusions! When I arrived he was hard 
at work on a huge landscape. It was 4 
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shock to discover that so much of the beau- 
tiful scenery which, with its trees, churches, 
hills, fields and brilliant sky, had charmed 
me on the screen, was often but painted 
cloth. I inspected a model railway, only to 
realize that the majestic expresses which 
seemed to thunder past were sometimes 
only tiny trains. He took me out of doors 
to a large tank where water scenes are 
made, and it brought to my mind that fine 
film, Caesar and Cleopatra, made at great 
expense from Bernard Shaw’s play. 

“What about the scene where Apollo- 
dorus, the handsome Roman, dives spec- 
tacularly into the sea? Surely that could 
not have been done here.” I said. 

“Oh yes, it was; just there.” 

“But the distant sea; there’s no room for 
that.” 

“I painted on cellophane.” 

“But the solid looking jetty?” 

“The front part was masonry, the back 
part was painted.” 

Then we discussed the Ghost Goes West, 
which incidentally was written by my 
brother-in-law, Eric Keown, the dramatic 
critic of Punch. . “The castle was solid, 
wasn’t it?” I said. “The front part, yes, 
but the back part was painted.” 


The “Tricks” Are Interesting 


With some illusions shed, I was glad 
when he took me to his private room to 
show me how some of his work is done. 
He explained to me how what he called 
special effects, irreverently described by me 
as tricks, are produced, but most of it is 
too technical for this article. For example, 
bright clouds are not painted on the back- 
ing because painted cloth absorbs light. A 
sheet of plate glass is positioned, on the 
floor or on a rostrum, with a lamp behind 
it. All that is to be dark is partly painted, 
partly sponged, white; the bright parts of 
the clouds are left bare on the glass and 
the half tones are scratched out. The same 
applies to mirrors, but here the light is 
reflected on the cloth. 

Probably his most important work is 
with set-sketching and décor. He handed 
me a rough thumbnail sketch, given to him 
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by the art director to illustrate what was 
wanted. From this embryo. idea, which 
struck me as very rough indeed, he made 
a large sketch of the set with people in it, 
in fact what the set is expected to look like. 
This big sketch goes to conference with the 
producer, picture director and cameramen 
for criticism and possible amendment. If 
the proposed set answers the requirements, 
the sketch is sent to the art department, 
where the draughtsmen make the necessary 
architectural drawings for its construction 
in the different shops. All this planning is 
an essential preliminary before the film 
goes on the floor; it is more important 
than execution and calls for great talent 
and experience. Special portraits to hang 
on walls and statues for classical buildings 
are incidental but interesting pieces of 
work. 


Tedious, though Absorbing 

I watched the “shooting” of a scene for 
Vice-Versa, and talked with the schoolboy 
who will, I think, achieve a triumph in the 
difficult chief part, and with other actors. 
I was appalled at the long, long waits until 
everything was ready, the tedious changing 
of the lighting, the many delays before the 
final “shoot” and then a “shoot” of only 
about two minutes followed by the word 
“Repeat.” I saw the preparations for 
“Hamlet.” 

It was all fascinating to one who had 
never seen it before, but my greatest pleas- 
ure was to see how well my old pupil got 
on with everybody. Taking advantage of 
a short time alone with one of his assis- 
tants, I asked whether his deafness made 
difficulties. “Oh no,” was the reply. “Natu- 
rally at the very first we found it a little 
unusual, but soon we got on splendidly. 
He’s a great fellow.” So deafness need not 
present fatal obstacles to a well educated 
man of courage and ability. 

More recently I spent a delightful day in 
London with him. We met at the National 
Gallery, where under his expert guidance 
I was able to appreciate more fully than 
would have been possible alone the won- 
derful work that has been done in the 

(Continued on page 128) 
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In The Books And Magazines 


Modern Audiometric Technique, by B. M. 
Green. Modern Hearing Aids Printery, 
Ltd., 281 Coliins St., Melbourne, Austra- 
lia. Printed pamphlet, 48 pages, price 5 
shillings. Net proceeds from sales to be 
donated to Speech Therapy Clinic, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Melbourne. 


A little volume of condensed information 
from America, England, and Australia, is- 
sued with the laudable purpose of helping 
the medical profession and others con- 
cerned with problems arising from deaf- 
ness. 


Our Second Speech Book, by M. Pearl Lloyd, 
Assistant Professor of Speech, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. Newson and Company, 
N.Y., 1947. 146 pages. $1.20. 


Every teacher of speech, whether to the 
deaf or to those of normal hearing, ought 
to own this book. Although it cannot be 
used, as is, with children who do not hear 
at all, it is sure to help their teachers, and 
to make them sigh, “Oh, if I had only had 
this when I was a child!” 

Miss Lloyd showed in her earlier pub- 
lication, “Our First Speech Book,” that she 
had a solid phonetic background and a 
knowledge of children. Both of those quali- 
fications are evident also in the present 
volume, and there is added something 
invaluable, to which far too little attention 
has been devoted—emphasis on voice 
quality. We quote just a little from the 
opening chapter: 

“Which would you rather have, a tin 
horn or a silver trumpet? A silver trumpet, 
of course. Why would you choose the 
silver trumpet? Wouldn’t it be because 
you know that it would make better mu- 
sic? But even the finest silver trumpet 
will not make good music unless you know 
how to play it. If you just blow into it, 
the sounds will be dreadful. It will be no 
better than a tin horn. That is the way 
it is with voices, too.” 

With practical suggestions, thoughtfully 
selected rhymes (and many of her own), 
and just enough fun to hold attention, Miss 
Lloyd creates irresistible interest in pleas- 


ant speech, and shows how to use and care 
for the “silver trumpet,” to “hear the 
melody of speech and take delight in mak. 
ing voices go up and down the scale.” 
The book is a real contribution in a 
country which needs it badly. 

—J.B.T. 


A Child Doesn’t Talk, by Amy Bishop | 
Cleve. | 
land Junior Chamber of Commerce, | 


Chapin and Margaret Corcoran. 


Printed pamphlet, 16 pages, 25¢. 

A good little book for parents and 
others concerned with non-deaf cases of 
delayed speech. The authors are connected 
with the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 


Center of Western Reserve University. 


Out of the Silence, by the Reverend A. 6. 
Leisman. Jackson Printing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Printed booklet, 
48 pages, 75¢.. 


A collection of themes and verses by a 
deaf Episcopal clergyman, a graduate of 
the School for the Deaf at Delavan, Wis., 
“assembled in the hope that whatever in- 
spiration they contain will bring sunshine 
and comfort and courage where they may 
be needed.” Here is a delightfully imagi- 
native stanza from a poem called “Frost 
on the Window”: 

Atop the spiky trees a chanticleer 

Seems natural enough to crow; 
Half buried in the brush below. 

The silvered antlers of a stag appear; 

And ’mongst the aisles of tufted pines 
A lover’s snowy path entwines. 


The Blind Preschool Child, a collection of 
papers presented at the National Con- 
ference on the Blind Preschool Child, 
March 13-15, 1947, edited by Berthold 
Lowenfeld, Ph.D. American Foundation 
for the Blind. Cloth, 148 pages. $2.00. 


The papers deal with the Social Work 
Aspects, Educational Aspects, and Medical 
Aspects of work with young blind children, 
and should prove a helpful contribution 
to the cause of early recognition of the 
special needs. “If the mother can be given 

(Continued on page 124) 
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omome Teachers of Lip Reading 2m::an 


California 
Beverly Hille 


Mrs. Lucst1a M. Moons 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. Lintian ©. Dorsy 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MaTHiuva W. SMITE 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. £1.12ABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 
Miss Frances H. Downee 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. Epona Kury MONSEES 
6600 Luzon Ave., N. W., Zone 12 
Phone: Taylor 3433 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitTcHis 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. Josxrnine K. Porras 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 


Miss EvizassteH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss Gextrupe TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State 8t. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss Lenna Bryant 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulie 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New EnGuanp SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normai Oollege 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susiz F. VaRice 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 
Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison 8t. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary Paving RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-64238 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th 8t. 
Zone 21 


Fort Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarGarst DunN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Rome 


Miss EvizaBETH M. CUTLER 

Central N. Y. School for the 
Deaf 

Phone: 2470. Private instruction 


Syracuse 7 


Miss ELIzaBETH G. DsLanY 
223 Arlington Ave, 
Phone: 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BuDLoONe 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Maris K, Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2835 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1710 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 


Mrs. Beatrice R. Gooprrisnp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. Oxay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Maris Siacg 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 
Greenville 
Miss ViRGINIA N&EVILLB 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLysRe 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss ALics I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


San Antonio 1 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Parkview 2-4520 


Mrs. Lucitte P. TuRKNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
LYNCHBURG ScHOOL OF LIP 
READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-3 
Washington 
Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. Davipsom 
2517 Manito Blvd. 
CANADA 
Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss MarGAReT J. WorcesTs, 
1509 Sherbrooke 8t., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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Our Miscellany 


For Mothers and Babies 


A two-week parent institute and nursery 
school for mothers and their deaf babies 
will be held at the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint, March 29-April 9. 

An extensive program will be provided 
for parents of preschool children with im- 
paired hearing. The program is designed 
to give parents an understanding of deaf- 
ness, its educational implications for the 
child and the parent, the resources of the 
community available for meeting the prob- 
lem, vocational and industrial objectives 
for the deaf graduate, and steps necessary 
for enrolling children in a school for the 
deaf. While mothers are going to school 
their young children will be in nursery 
groups making their own adjustment to 
the routine which will soon confront them. 

Any mother ef a preschool hearing- 
handicapped child who wishes to enroll 
in this institute should make application 
to the superintendent, Michigan School for 
the Deaf, Flint. There is no charge for 
this service, the only expense being trans- 
portation to and from Flint. 


Voltmeters Make Practical Gifts 


The Long Island Hearing Society, with 
headquarters in Floral Park, has presented 
voltmeters to four high school students 
who wear hearing aids, so that they may 
be sure of their battery strength each 
morning as they leave home. 

Three pupils in the elementary schools 
of the district also wear instruments and 
two more plan to get them soon. 








Volta Reviews Wanted 


The demand for certain issues of the 
Volta Review has been so great that the 
supply is depleted. It will be greatly ap- 
preciated if subscribers can return any or 
all of the following issues: 1946, January, 
February, July; 1947, January, February, 
March, June, July. 





Associated Press Wirephoto 
Mr. Baruch in a Tedious Moment 


Bernard Baruch, wise elder statesman, 
affords a shining example of a public man, 
hard of hearing, wearing an instrument 
and taking it in his stride, being photo- 
graphed with it and accepting it with the 
philosophy that makes him the success in 
many fields that he is. In the delightful 
profile by John Hersey in The New Yorker, 
there are many little touches every hard 
of hearing person will recognize: arrang- 
ing chairs before a conference so as to 
bring all within a short radius, impress- 
ing his secretary with the responsibility of 
keeping up his supply of batteries. It is 
very unusual for a man in the public eye 
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The new Model 200 AUROPHONE 
By Mears 











A Hearing Aid of 
Highest Quality 
at 
A Surprisingly Low Price 


ony $95.00! 


(earmold extra) 


® SMALLNESS— 
Only 4%” long by 25%” wide! 


@® THINNESS— 
Only %4” thick, the thinnest we 
have seen! 


OUTSTANDING SALES FEATURES’ @ LIGHTNESS— 


Only 3 ounces without batteries! 





No finer hearing aid than the Model 200 can be bought at any price... 
in fact we first considered pricing it at $195, in line with other top-quality hearing 
aids. However, we are now firmly convinced that the best hearing aid should 
and can be offered for less than $100. Accordingly, the new AUROPHONE sells 
for only $95. We believe we shall make a reasonable profit . . . even at this low 
price . . . through vastly increased sales volume. 

Model 200 will be available to all dealers who wish to handle it. Find out 
for yourself what a magnificent hearing aid the new AUROPHONE really is. Write 


today so that we can arrange to send you one on approval. 
Pregident 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Organization Specializing Exclusively in 
Scientific Hearing Aids for the Deafened 


FOUNDED 1904 
One West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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The Graduate School 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses of 


THE CLEVELAND HEARING 
AND SPEECH CENTER 


A community service Center on a university 
campus offers unique opportunities for observa- 
tion and clinical practice in a wide variety of 
hearing and speech cases including treatment 
of aphasic and deafened veterans. 


TEACHING THE DEAF 


Methods in Elementary Subjects 
Advanced Speech for the Deaf 

Lip Reading 

Management Pre-School Nursery 
Practice in Pre-School Nursery 
Practice teaching reading and speech 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete training for teachers of the deaf in 
regular sessions 
Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau 


AUDIOLOGY 
Hearing Conservation 
Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 
Practice in fitting hearing aids 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Speech Correction for Teachers 
Clinical Methods in Speech Correction 
Speech Correction for the Orthopedically Handi- 


capped 
Clinical Practice with severe and simple speech cases 


Allied courses in anatomy, psychology and 
education. A full program in speech offered on 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. Addi- 
tional courses for executive secretaries of hear- 
ing societies and hearing consultants. 


Tuition scholarships and assistantships ere 
available for the winter and spring sessions of 


The Graduate School. 


Address Warren H. Gardner, Ph.D., Professor 
of Hearing and Speech Therapy, Western Re- 
serve University, 11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 
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to accept his handicap so frankly, witha 
false pride or vanity, a lesson to many | 
the same situation who refuse to ec 
themselves with the help available to wid 
their usefulness and add to their happine 





Have You Some Extra Stamps? 
The accompanying snapshot was sent 
the Volta Review by Mr. Gabriel Merlig 
Rector of the Royal Deafmute School 
Ghent, Belgium, a Volta Bureau corm 
spondent of long standing. He says: 










ron BES 





“This little photo shows you a former 
pupil of the Belgian Royal School for the | 
Deaf, Mr. Arthur van der Linden, Klinge 
straat 6, Kemzeke, Belgium. 

“At the age of 18, just before leaving 
school as a trained tailor, Arthur was | 
stricken with infantile paralysis, and lost | 
completely the use of his legs and partly 
that of his arms. His only possible occu 
tion since is stamp collecting. Could y 
give him a line or two in your famous 
world’s pride Volta Review, so that deat 
mute fellows may send him some stamps? 

“Arthur lives in the country, and his 
life is lonely and almost friendless. His — 
only brother was also born deaf.” 

The Volta Review has sent Arthur a few 
stamps, and hopes that many of its readers 
will follow suit. 
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SHOULD YOU 


HEAR 
BETTER? 


Amazing, new, crystal-free 
'Permo-Magnetic Radioear 
Hearing Aid helps thousands to hearing happi- 
ness they have never known before. Find out 


how it can help you. Radioear 
makes only fine hearing aids ° SMALL 
...and this is the finest in 24 AQUULANG) 


years of Radioear research. e LIGHT 
Now... learn how clear Azan) 


‘and beautiful hearing can be with 
«| THE NEW PERMO-MAGNETIC 


RADIOEAR"”:.:."" 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


“YOURS FOR BETTER HEARING’: 

















Better yet, see your nearest Radioear counselor 


relate MM alctol am dalcMmalch’"ae dele ltelstol a 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Dept. 138 Radioear Building 306-308 Beverly Road Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
‘Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924" 
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JOHN TRACY CLINIC 


in association with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


announces 


A Nursery School Training Course 
for Teachers of the Deaf 


JUNE 21 to JULY 31, 1948 


Education 133-Education of the 
Deaf Preschool Child 


A practical course in the meth- 
ods of teaching deaf children 
of preschool age. The student 
will observe and teach under 
the supervision of the staff 
members of John Tracy Clinic. 
Group conferences will consider 
speech methods for the young 
deaf child, nursery school meth- 
ods, child guidance, and parent 
education. 

Prerequisite: Except by permis- 
sion of the Clinic, registration 
will be limited to persons with 
at least one year’s experience or 
training in the education of the 


deaf. 


Hours: 9:00 to 12:00 Daily 
Tuition, 2 units, 2 credits__$28.00 


For further information, write 
Teacher Training Course 
JOHN TRACY CLINIC 

924 West 37th Street 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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Federal Aid to Education 


The President in his message to Con. 
gress January 7, 1948, recommended ac. 
tion on Federal Aid to Education (S. 472 
and H. R. 2953). Senate leaders have in- 
dicated that S. 472, which authorizes $300, 
000,000 per annum in federal aid without 
federal control for public elementary and 
secondary schools, would be advanced for 
floor debate and a vote in late February 
or early March. The House majority party 
policy has not been clarified. 

If you, a vitally interested parent, or a 
broad minded citizen, have not yet writ- 
ten to your representative urging the House 
to pass H. R. 2953, it is time to act now, 





Legislation which raises educational 
standards will benefit the very children in 
whom you are interested. Write to your 
senators and representatives today. Do 
not postpone your part in good citizenship, 





Grant to Cleveland Hearing Center 

A gift of $5,000 has again been granted 
by the Beaumont Trust to the Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center of Western 
Reserve University. One half of the total 
amount will again be devoted to the Daniel 
Dauby Memorial Scholarship Fund, under 
which five students with impaired hearing 
are studying in college. Two of these stu- 
dents will be graduated this year. 

The remaining $2500 has been granted 
for a research assistant to do acoustical 
research in the Center’s hearing aid ad- 
visory bureau. 





Summer Session in Milwaukee 

Milwaukee State Teachers College will 
offer courses in three areas of special edu- 
cation during a six weeks summer session 
beginning June 21. Students may work 
toward undergraduate and graduate credit 
in the education of the deaf and hard of 
hearing and in the education of the 4 
tally retarded, and toward graduate credit 
in speech correction. 4 

A seminar in hearing rehabilitation” 
(Educ. 490, 3 credits) will include dis” 


cussions of the anatomy, physiology and — 
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DEAF NOW 


HEAR 


EASE— 
With New! CLARITY— 
UNDERSTANDING 


It’s out now, at last—an entirely new 
kind of hearing aid that brings you 
easy hearing, easy wearing, and power- 
raised, clear, faithful tone quality. The 
minute you use this magic-laden 1948 
Beltone, you’ll know it’s completely 
new... revolutionary . . . so different 
... 80 much better than hearing aids 


of the past. 

SMALLER! So tiny, it slips into a man’s 
watch pocket or clips easily to woman’s 
brassiere. Worn completely hidden. 
UGHTER! So feather-light, you’ll hardly 
know you’re wearing it. For more con- 
venience and comfort. 

MORE POWER! Transmits 2 to 6 times more 
sound intensity. Hear and understand 
conversation even with power turned way 
own. 


THE NEW (G4 § 


eltone 


MONO-PAC HEARING AID 





LUER CIRCU/7 4% 
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xce/ MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


If you are wearing a hearing aid—or even suspect you may be 
losing — ability to hear, it will cost you nothing to learn some 
facts t will greatly add to your happiness. 


meen cme SER Sa NN GRE oe RN SER Ce ceme S ce 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. VR3 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, your free booklet 
of interesting facts about Deafness and how to overcome it. | 


Bea 6 Se EPS. TEVA Re SPORE viata Raisn Be bees | 
OT” ees ed oP AE TP ee CREAT PD ators ees Pe | 
CU 66 cris tens weer meereewes i ihenitelnasintataiionn | 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special 
Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 
JUNE 21 TO JULY 30 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of 
Handicapped Children 

Demonstration and Observation Classes 
ae: Primary and Intermediate 
Dea 





A Graduate Program of Special Educa- 
tion in Cooperation with The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, leading to a Master's 
Degree 





Representative Courses Offered 
During Summer, 1948 


Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 


Advanced Problems in Speech for the 
Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

Speech Reading for Children 

Hearing Aids and Acoustic Training 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Teaching Slow-Learning Children 

Education and Social Control of Men. 
tally Retarded Children 

Mental Deficiency 

Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene of Childhood and 
Adolescence 

Seminar in Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Education 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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pathology of hearing, the measurement of 
the capacities of the deaf and hard of hear. 
ing; the conservation of hearing, selection 
of hearing aids, and auditory training; 
and the educational problems of the hear. 
ing handicapped child. 

The seminar will be staffed by 20 ex. 
perts in their fields. 

For further information address Miss 
Alice Streng, Director, Exceptional Di 
sion, Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 
















Correction 
In the December 1947 issue of the Volta 
Review (p.254) an unfortunate mistake 
appeared in the reports of two deaf grad- 
uates. They were listed as having been 
deaf from birth, whereas both lost their 
hearing in childhood. Phyllis Lauerman 
lost her hearing at the age of 214 years; 
and Howard Pearse lost his at the age of | 
two. This correction was supplied by 
Mrs. E. M. Lauerman, Chicago. 





Books for Slow Readers 


Mrs. Nell Driggs Reed, who teaches deaf 
and hard of hearing children at the Foshay 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, recom- 
mends “Mickey Sees the U. S. A.” by Caro- 
line D. Emerson, illustrated by Walt Dis- 
ney, published by D. C. Heath Company, 
Boston, Mass., for slow readers of the 
seventh and eighth grades. For slow read- 
ers, ninth grade, she recommends Ettie 
Lee’s adaptation of Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables” published by Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York. 





An Opportunity to Help 

Mr. William H. Snowdon, founder of 
the Newcastle-Upon-Tyne District Lip 
Readers Club at 9 Lovaine Place, New- 
castle-On-Tyne, England, is calling upon 
some good Samaritan to lend the club his 
lip reading publications and Mary Wood 
Whitehurst’s book “Train Your Hearing.” 
English restrictions prevent their purchase, 
so Mr. Snowdon promises care and return 
of loaned books. 
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Khe VOOM! 
TELEX 97 


a Hearing mes of | 


UMsthfe assed C4 aly 
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HERE’S THE KIND OF HEARING YOU'VE BEEN HOPING 


FOR IN A ONE-PIECE INSTRUMENT 


Now, as the resuli of continuous re- 
search in TELEX LABORATORIES 
in the interest of good hearing, TELEX 
announces a new instrument—TELEX 
97. 

TELEX 97 incorporates many new 
features not found before in any hear- 
ing aid. It is the fulfillment of the 
promise of nearly normal hearing for 
all but the most severely deafened. 

Difficult to detect on the wearer .. . 
unbelievably lightweight and compact 
++. powerful .. . faithful in tone repro- 
duction . . . and economical to operate. 


TELEX inc. rerex park TELEX 
seccnnnnngaelle  Mlanaate i7..TELEX 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


NEW! Exclusive! 
SOUND APERTURE 


This exclusive TELEX innovation practically 
eliminates clothing noise, because sound 
aperture is recessed from face of case. Pro- 
tects microphone from dust and dirt ¢ 3 
distributes sound waves efficiently tocushion- 
mounted microphone. 


Write For Details About 


TELEX 97 


Made by the creators of the world’s first wear- 
able vacuum tube hearing aid. 


HEARING AIDS 
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YOU, TOO 


CAN ENJOY 






WITH 


BATTERIES 


Now you can get long- 
kfe Burgess hearing aid 
batteries in a wide range 
of sizes for all types of | 
hearing aids from the 
large economy sizes for 


separate battery pouches Long-Life “A” — 
° 1), Volts—B 
down to the very tiny bat- esp terminals 
‘ 3 : is 142 
teries for self-contained in- —Plue-in style. 


struments. 

Their steady, dependable 
service has made Burgess 
“A” and ““B” batteries first 
choice of thousands of hear- 
ing aid users. ‘‘A’’ batteries 
built especially for hearing 
aid drains and “B”’ batteries 
featuring new cell construc- 


Midget “B’" Line, 
Ul0E—15 Volts 

U15E—2234 Volts 
U20E—30 Volts 


BETTER HEARING 


BURGESS 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Lip Reading Alone Is Not Enough 

A Brief Reminder From an Otologist 
the Need of Auricular as Well as 
Reading Training for Those With Impairy 

Hearing 

There have recently come to my atten. 
tion several cases of deafness wher 
lip reading had rehabilitated but wher 
hearing-attention had so lapsed as to mak 
word imagery a blank. Some hearing rem 
nants existed but their use had been denied 
since they interfered with concentration @ 
lip reading. The voice had naturally é 
teriorated because the individuals wp 
longer heard their own voices. But th 
most sad situation arose when the vision 
of these patients began to fail. One wasa 
woman of forty who had developed a 
optic atrophy; the other cases showed de 
veloping cataract. For years, none of them 
had used a hearing aid, but had dependei 
entirely on lip reading. Now, they must k 
started on auricular training just as om 
does with the child who is born deaf but 
who has some hearing renanant. 

The moral of all this is—the deafened 
person must continue to keep his hearing 
alive if any remains. He must learn to fus 
what he sees and what he hears by simul 
taneous interpretation. Thus, each faculty 
supplements the other. Thus, too, the voice 
quality will more likely be maintained 
Above all, the hearing remnant will remain 
alive if it is ever needed. 


Douctas MAcFArLan, M.D. | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





tion provide a maximum of 
service on all instruments. 

Buy the familiar Burgess 
black and white stripe bat- 
teries from your hearing aid 
agent or at local stores. 

Burgess makes long- 


| 
life batteries for all car- ull | 


bon hearing aids, too. 


Small “‘B’’ Line. 
K1IOE—15 Volts 
KI5E—22'/2 Volts 
K20E—30 Volts 


_ 









In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 114) 














assistance in modifying her attitudes 
rejection and overprotection early in th 
blind child’s life, and be helped with spe 
cific and practical problems of child trait 
ing, as well as given relief from famil 
strains which arise in relation to the child 
she may gradually accept the child as! 
personality from whom she receives all 
to whom she can return affection and tht 
derive maternal satisfaction. If this cl 


















Economy“‘B’ ' Line 
XX22E—33 Volts 
XX15E—22}¢ Volts 


XGVE—45 Voits 
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BURGESS 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. + FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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A Significant Advance . . . 


m NEV UNEX 


MIDGET 
Full-fidelity Hearing Aid 


. our newest, finest achievement 








in compact, one-piece precision 
instruments— 


495 


Nichols & Clark, known for their 
custom-built hearing aids and the 
famous UNEX A, B, and T models, 
have devoted their full research 
facilities and electronic skill to the 
development of this tiny, low-priced 





instrument. 


Before you invest in any hearing 
aid, have your dealer demonstrate 
to you the NEW UNEX MIDGET. 

soinasiateoendiamastaed It’s reasonably priced, inexpensive 
To the best of our knowl. to operate and fully guaranteed. 
edge, the UNEX MIDGET 
is the smallest, lightest, full- 
fidelity one-piece hearing in- 
strument made. Its actual 
measurements are: 35%” 
long, 234” wide and 11/16” 
thick! and it weighs includ- 
ing batteries, only 4% 
ounces. It is smaller and 


Mail this coupon for descriptive 
folder. 
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Nichols and Clark, Hathorne, Mass. 
Please send full details of the NEW UNEX 


MIDGET. 
lighter than most ladies’ 
P Name 
compacts or cigarette cases 
—and fully as attractive! Steest bnaetccmmiaaes anne ee ae 
City iaislbnascatiegscunesdeseunsestiieendan’ Scion 


NICHOLS & CLARK 


Hathorne, Massachusetts 


Dealer’s Name___________-____. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2 -6423 (near 43rd St.) 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 Ne. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment, 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting ef Hearing Aids and Instructien in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New Yerk 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 114 








“Many times a year 
the people turn to 
the Red Cross .. . 
once a year the 
Red Cross turns to 


—President Truman 
the people.” 


1948 FUND | 











Once more time to line up with the 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
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be accomplished with the mother, a grea 


hurdle in relation to the child’s blindne 
has been overcome.” 


Readers of the Volta Review will be gi d 


to note the chapter by Dorothy B 
“The Child with the Multiple Handicap, 
It deals primarily with the deaf-blind, © 


Alone in the Midst, by Frieda Le Pla. Wy 
tional Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, # 
Green Road, Hall Green, Birm 1 
28, England. Printed pamphlet, 
pages. Price 1 shilling and sixpeng 
Proceeds devoted entirely to the funds 
the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ ‘ 


The author, a deaf-blind woman who] 
written illuminatingly of her handicg 
offers this booklet in story form, to “hi 
our sighted-hearing fellow-humans of | 
ages (for even a child can do something 
to understand the many ways in 
they can be as neighbourly to the de 
blind member of their district as they 4 
to each other.” 


Testing Deaf Children, an Integrated Pr 
gram of Pupil Evaluation, by Herschel 
Ward, Supervising Principal, Tennessé 
School for the Deaf. Tennessee Public 
Welfare Record, October, 1947. State 
Dept. of Public Welfare, Nashville. 

Whatever Became of ? By Mar 
line H. Parish. The Silent Observer, 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knox 
ville, December, 1947. 

School Placement of the Hard of Hearing, 
by Minnie V. Seals. Ibid. 


These three papers by members of the 
faculty of the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf show unusual awareness of the needs 
of pupils and a practical attitude toward 
the solution of difficulties. 


The Journal of Speech Disorders, 19-27 
North Jackson Street, Danville, Ill. De 
cember 1947. $1.00 per copy. 


This issue contains four articles in the 
field of hearing: Group Pure Tone Hear- 
ing Testing in the Public Schools, Hayes 
V. Newby; Rehabilitation of the Aurally 
Handicapped through the Study of Speech 
Reading in Life Situations, Boris V. Mor 
kovin; The Method of Alexander Graham 
Bell and A. Melville Bell for studying the 
Mechanism of Speech; and The Bell Re 
duced Visible Symbol Method for Teach- 
ing Speech to the Deaf, James H. Platt. 
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COST ME $10.000% 


Because | couldn't hear what he said—that, later caused 

me to lose my case in court, —and $10,000. All because 

my “usual HEARzone” is limited to less than 2 feet. 
That's why | got a PARAVOX. 


MISTAKES, misunderstandings,— thousands of them, everyday,— be- 
cause people with restricted ‘‘usual HEARzones” don’t hear,— enough. 
Thousands of people, handicapped, limited as to success, because for 

normal, ordinary conversation tends to become unintelligible, 
hard to understand at some short distance away. 


That short distance away, beyond which you have difficulty hearing, 
we term your ‘“‘usual HEARzone.”’ 


Do you know that many people can expand, extend their “usual 
HEARzones”’ electrically with the use of a PARAVOX Hearing Aid? 
Maybe PARAVOX will help you, too! 


You must try a PARAVOX and find out. No other way is as certain as 
trial with the actual product. So a test can be made by any of our 
ers, whenever you say. 


Find out now, how helpful PARAVOX gan be for you. How you, too, 
May expand your “‘usual HEARzone”’. Be sure to try 2 PARAVOX. 


Copyright 1047 
Meavtectured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. ¢ 





2056 Eas? 4th Street 
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ames 4 
LIGHT, SLIM, SLENDER 
The Paravox Hearing Aid is 
small, easy to conceal, light 
(about 6 oz.). Only one cord, 
one case. 

ECONOMICAL, TOO 
Popular size, 10c battery can 
be used for 60 hours. Paravox 
is nationally advertised, widely 
distributed. Exclusive plastic 
chassis assures “one-minute” 


BEA 
“| COUNCIL ON 

= Gy : 
% ¢ 





® CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
303 Krise Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt Addresses Midtown 
Supper Club 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt spoke on 
Wednesday, February 4, before the Mid. 
town Supper Club of New York, an of 
ganization for deaf and hard of hearing 
people, in the Colonial Room of the Hot 
George Washington, 23 Lexington Aveny 

The former First Lady, now serving q 
the United Nations Committee on H 
Rights, had as her topic “The United 
tions and Human Rights.” She had n 
before addressed a group of this type 

The Midtown Supper Club, for deafene 
adults who are experienced lip readers at 
who rely on speech and lip reading rathet 
than on the sign language as a means ¢ 
communication, was founded two year 
ago by Robert Swain, who is still its ch 
man. 

About 25 of the 80 members are grat 
uates of colleges for normally hearing peo 
ple. Many hold unusually good positiot 
in the hearing world. 






















Senior Scenic Artist 
(Continued from page 113) 


cleaning of old masters. Famous works of 
art, which for all their interest used to 
seem dull and drab, now stand out in their 
true colors with infinitely more life, more 
depth. He told me how in his youth he 
was expected to admire and to try to repro- 
duce the fine mellowness, but now it was 
clear that much of the mellowness was only 
dirt! After their cleaning, the works of 
Rubens, Rembrandt and especially of Con- 
stable are revealed as they were really 
painted and they have gained immensely. 
We proceeded to the famous Chelsea 
Arts Club, where I had the great pleasure 
of lunching with Alfred Thomson, the cele 
brated deaf mute member of the Royal 
Academy. Pictures by living artists are 
not allowed to be hung on the walls of the 
main rooms, but I chuckled over the clever 
caricatures by this giant Academician of 
distinguished members of the club, includ: 
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"KEEP AHEAD OF THE GAME! 
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0 Get “EVEREADY” “B” BATTERIES for 
. Better Hearing L-O-N-G-E-R! 


, OU GET more full-volume hearing pact batteries — easier to wear... longer 
with Jess fading. That’s because “Eve- battery life to save you money! Ounce for 
| ready” “B” batteries contain more active, ounce, the greatest energy producers... 
; energy-producing material than any other size for size, the most powerful ... penny 
' hearing-aid batteries of equal size. for penny, the most economical! Ask your 
' You know what that means! Fewer bat- hearing-aid dealer for “Eveready” batter- 
y tery changes...lighter, thinner, more com- ies. Ask for them by name. 

: ant The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and "Mini-Max” 


distinguish products of 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street 
: New York 17, N. Y. 
Please ease Better Heariné: Unit of Union Carbide 


| 
! 
“Progress Tow = and Carbon Corporation 
LS en 
Name———" on —_—— UCC) 
| ; seep 
! 
! 
i 


xo 
ae 


42nd Streets 


i} 
1 
‘ , Inc. . 
Dept. VR-3 i, Companys Me 17,N- ¥- | 
| National Cc 1 
pookiet, ” ; 
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ee MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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BEEN WAITING FOR A ing Augustus John and the president of 


Royal Academy. These occupy a promi 
place in the lobby. 

After luncheon we went around to 
son’s studio. He showed me some of} 
most recent work and also photographs 
many of his commissioned portraits” 
some of the most famous men in the wor 
his mural decorations for the great 
the Queen Mary, and more caricat 
Here was a man who in spite of deaff 
has reached the very top of his prof 
and is one of the best artists in the we 

Finally we went to Bilibin’s own he 
where he showed me some of his v 
work — pictures in oil, water color 
tempera; designs for theatricals, costul 








To persons with impaired hearing and murals; strong, living work. 
who urgently need them, there are At the moment his leisure is fully o@ 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. pied with the approaching Chelsea 


Ball at the Albert Hall. Since 1936 heh 
been principally responsible for the dé 
att of this event, notable in the artistic wot 
*4 small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. of London. It should be spectacularly : 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your this year, but it involves so much wol 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. that he has had to take a fortnight off fre 

3 the film studio. It was difficult enough mf 
Here is The New Compact, post-war London to find premises for the’ 


Electronic, Vacuum Tube preparations, and when they were at last 
found in a burnt-out factory, the Royal 


- ELECTRO = EAR 4 Wedding simply murdered all his arrange 
ments, because the constructors of the Bal 
are the same people who put up the stands, 
flagpoles, bunting, etc., for the wedding. 1 
am sure it will go well, but I wonder how 
many people in that gay throng will realiz 
the amount of hard work, brilliant thinking 
and design which went on in the back 
ground to make the success. 

Here is a man who, despite a very severe 
handicap, has made for himself a niche, 
useful, responsible, remunerative and with 
great opportunities for self-expression. Like 
all who practise an art he has met obste |7% 
cles, and his have been greater than those} 
ESORee of others by reason of his deafness, but he jy 
¢ Write for booklet describing six important reasons has faced them with courage and has we 

why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 4 P ° os 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. his victory. Not only is he practising | 
very useful profession but he is living 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. full life, is interested in everything. At lil 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK | club he enters freely into animated convé 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 
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Hsu HEARING AIDS got thal way 


(Raytheon contributions to develop- 
ment of the Hearing Aid as a fine 


precision-electronic Tattia'isit-abel | 3 Hle 
instead of 33 Ce 


‘A big factor in making the modern Hearing Aid such a 
. neat, compact instrument is the great reduction made 
possible in size of batteries. For example: 
In 1939 the tubes used in the average Hearing Aid drew 
almost one-third of a watt from the “A” battery, Today, 
thanks to Raytheon developments in tube design and 
construction, drain on the ‘‘A”’ battery is only one-fifth 
this amount . . . resulting in about ten times* the life 
from the same size battery. 
Constantly improving the design, manufacturing tech- 
niques, and equipment for making Hearing Aid Tubes, 
Raytheon is supplying more than 90% of all in use today. 


*Modern ‘‘A’’ batteries designed to take advantage of this Raytheon 
development now are much smaller, with many times the life. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Special Tube Section 





Excellence in Electonics 55. CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St.. N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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sation with others, using speech and lip 
reading. He has lost none of his enthusi. 
asms. Such a man is an encouragement to 
us all. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 111) 


ally tell what he is talking about. I do no 
get much at movies through lip reading, 
but I get a good deal of the story. 

When spring comes, I have an added 
interest in my garden. There are the spring 
bulbs to attend to and much general gar. 
dening. Usually by sunset I am so tired 
I often fail to go up to do any star work, 

I cannot hear the birds, and I miss 
them a lot, but I often use a three inch 
telescope on them when they are on the 
roof or in trees. The telescope brings them 
so close I can see their beady eyes shift, 
and the movement of their throats as they 
call. At evening, a meadow lark gets on 
my chimney at sunset almost every day. 
With my glass—which I made myself—l 
see all his colors, more than can ordinarily 
be seen of any wild bird outside a cage. 

Here again a deaf person gains. I have 
watched through my glass persons con- 
versing on the road across from here, and 
have been able to understand part of what 
they say. 

So, all around, I cannot see anything 
but a good, active time for the deaf person 
who refuses to think of himself primarily 
as deaf, but who thinks of what he can 
do in spite of deafness. I have an aid, but 
do not use it when I am at work, as it 
would be smashed. I am now awaiting 4 
single unit Zenith which I have ordered. 

I belong to our hard of hearing club, 
but I am so busy I rarely attend meetings. 
Also, I like to be in bed by ten-thirty, al- 
though when the Aurora is on I stay up 
or get a look at it each hour of the night 
until it is over. We know when an Aurora 
will be showing, from the sunspots that 
cause them. In fact, my only trouble is 
that I have to lose valuable hours in sleep- 
ing, and twenty-four hours a day are not 
enough to do all the things I want to do 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


A WORLD-WIDE SERVICE by the 
World's First & Oldest Manufacturer | 
of Electrical Hearing Aids 


Couslicon 


| 
INTERNATIONAL } 
| 
} 





580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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| imopiae 


It Is Almost as Thin as 
a Fountain Pen and 

Little More Than 
Half as Long! 





and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need tc 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


pps GED GD GED GD GE Ge a ee ae ae eee eee 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL— Dept. #518 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


1 
Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK | 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
and How It Can Be Corrected.”’ | 
NAME | 
ADDRESS 

STATE a [ 


CITY...... <ncicsbisnn sa 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
' CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 

De ae 8 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual__._ $17.00 
Series III. Myths ______________ $10.00 
eS | a 7 A 
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before I retire at the age of 65. Retire? 
Retire to what? There are loads of things 
I shall do then. 
I guess this is all. I have a lot of letters 
to write yet. 
Yours truly, 
BERT ToPHAM, TORONTO, CANADA, 


Now, there’s a man to rejoice the heart 
of Henry D. Thoreau and Sir John Lub 
bock and all the other self sufficient spirits 
who have railed at the people who let 
themselves get bored and dull, without 
knowing much of anything about life or 
making much effort to increase their 
knowledge. Mr. Topham simply uses his 
mind and his hands and his God-given 
curiosity, and makes an intensely interest- 
ing life for himself with the material at 
hand. Let’s all get together and award 
an Oscar to Mr. Topham for making the 
most of his opportunities and getting the 
better of his handicap. And let us all go 
and try to do likewise. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





Radio with the Deaf 
(Continued from page 108) 


being done in Los Angeles for deaf chil- 
dren expressed an interest in the situation 
and those who had previously been in- 
formed found their concern and interest 
increased. 

An important by-product of the program 
is the fact that this transcription has been 
used many times since the actual broad- 
casts. The recording was made on a six- 
teen inch platter. Later, two additional 
platters were made. Miss Martin and I 
have used these many times to supplement 
talks which we have made to various 
groups and organizations. It is impossible 
to bring all people to a school for the deaf, 
but by using transcriptions, the school can 
be brought to many. 

At our own school, the recording was 
played for the faculty, for the children who 
could hear sufficiently to enjoy it, for an 
evening Parent-Teacher meeting, for an 


Open House held in March, for a Teach- 
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ogg TROUBLE FREE OPERATION 


me FOR THE FIRST TIME WITH THE REVOLUTIONARY 


— PRINTED CIRCUIT 


WARTIME DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


SOLO-PAK 


FIRST WITH PRINTED WIRING 

























At one stroke, 4 of the major causes of trouble in hear- 
ing aids wiped out! With printed lines instead of wires, 
and more efficient printed condensers and resisters, a 
single tiny unit replaces over 173 old-fashioned wires 
and parts and 65 solder connections—all were possible 
sources of trouble. This battle-tested printing technique 
‘was the secret of America’s No. 2 war weapon, the 
proximity fuse. Impervious to moisture and vibration, 
the amazing miniature printed circuit actually produces 
1/3 more power than was found in 15 representative hear- 
ing aid circuits tested, and makes possible for the first 
time a one-piece hearing aid with the power and economy 
of a two-piece instrument—at last approaching 100% 
trouble free operation. 


ALLEN-HOWE ‘ELECTRONICS CORP. 


««======PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS: ~=-==== + 


e 

. 2 
: : 
‘ 

' Please send FREE folder on PRINTED CIRCUIT SOLO-PAK. “ 
: : 
' : 
‘ NAME  .ncccccccccccccccccsencstteenestenccteeeseseesenseeneenseeees Seen seeeeeereneneeeeseree sense eeeeee a 
+ a 
‘ * 
' Id isola wi sce ecess pecagueviies boncespnapacses souaagasowenciaeateehneanetenmenegen - 
| ALLEN-HOWE Electron- { s 
co ee Sipe af Vem be * PI soloed ceases teteasiinpicatg tn cack qian ncintapelintins ROO vamoncssas : 
TR ci Saline hs: 2 TT URE eLetter . 
» 60 Solo-pak—both ac- ‘ e 
& cepted by A.M.A. STATE -occcscsscsccccsseseeeescenscesecsnsreceassnnenecessnnsesnassoseneennersssesessenessessanenseeea! “ 
: : 
7 


«==202 THE POST-WAR HEARING AID THOUSANDS HAVE WAITED FOR!sees= 
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—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, GRADE IV —tempo- 
rarily out of print. 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, If, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
——P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash.— 
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with the new 


GEN] W358 


@ small, single unit 
e light in weight 
@ easy to wear 
*named for Gem‘s 35th Anniversary. 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 
Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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ers Institute, and for many visiting groups, 

For the teachers, a valuable result 
the broadcasts has been a study of | 
transcriptions. It was at once evident 
the recordings played up various def 
which had previously not been so appa 
Thus an educational value was received 
that material to be stressed and defect 
to be corrected were pointed out. 

I see a future in radio work for the 
deaf and for those concerned with the 
deafened. Much research work may be 
essential to mark the way. For those who 
are truly and sincerely interested in the 
problems of the deaf, this is but another 
challenge and another opportunity te serve, | 














Good Wage 
(Continued from page 105) 


master their effect upon us, and so loosen 
their effect on other people. In such man- 
ner we re-approach the normal, forcing 
the disabilities out of the limelight, and 
turning that limelight on to our more inter- 
esting qualities, 

It is said that diabetics frequently be- 
come very wonderful people. Of course 
this is due to the quiet discipline they are 
forced to practice if they wish to keep 
alive. The rest of us, with other kinds of 
disabilities, have to do our own forcing. 
No one can make us conquer; death will } 
not usually intervene if we are defeated | 

| 
| 


' 
' 


and beaten by what is wrong with us. It 
is the more credit and a bigger game won 
if we create our own disciplining and 
prove ourselves our own masters. 

All difficulties of living are tied up to 
gether and require thought to circumvent. 
For instance, growing old is not an easy 
job. Some people let themselves disinte 
grate at sixty. Others find a different turn” 
at that birthday which is a parting of the 
ways. They take a new lease on life and 
go on stronger than ever. One either grows 
or one withers; the laws of nature indicate 
constant motion. 

Again, a mother who has lost her child 
pulls all the shades and mourns on in the 
dark forever. Another mother opens up 
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THE FOUR STAR LINE 
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CUB STAR STANDARD 


manenan 


ONE-PIECE HEARING AID 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


Three tubes of the newest low battery drain type . . . high fidelity 
crystal microphone and receiver . . . noiseless full graduating vol- 
ume control... three step tone con . exclusive National 
ready change plug-in tube system . . . interchangeable chassis . . . 
ia iecskable light weight new alloy case . . . streamlined desi 

- liberal one year guarantee ... free corrective service for 
one year. 





The National Line Consists of the Following 


Star Model ______ $66.00 Cub Model _____- $76.00 
Standard Model__ 76.00 Ultrathin Model__ 96.00 
Duplex Model____ 76.00 





ULTRATHIN MODEL PICTURED BELOW 


t Heard Every Wo 
The Pre. 
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(TATION AD) 


SELECTOR -TESTER 
METHOD 





“Takes the Guesswork 
Out of Fitting 
and the 
Delay and Expense 
Out of Servicing” 


What This New Method 
Means to You! 


1. Correct Fitting ] ; 
Without Guesswork. 
Progressive Change 
As Required. 
Instant Service 
While You Wait. 
Lowest Possible 
Battery Expense. 
Lowest Possible 
Maintenance Cost. 
Renewal of Year 
Service at Low Cost. 
7. Controlled Power 

to Prevent Blasting. 
8 Background Noises 

Held in Check. 
9. Selection of Best 

“B” Battery Voitage. 
10. Instant Test of Cords, 

Tubes and Batteries. 


PF ff PP 





x*«wk 


NATIONAL Earns Four-Star 
Rating 


QUOTATION FROM LETTER 
RECEIVED NOVEMBER 1! 


“We have just received the Star, Cub 
and Ultrathin models for five days ex- 
amination. I have demonstrated all three 
models to seven experienced hearing aid 
users, and they al t their stamp of 
approval on all els—that convinced 
me that I should be a distributor of Na- 
tional Hearing Aids. I am very much 
enthused and ready to start now.”’ 





NATIONAL HEARING AID 
LABORATORIES 


815 So. Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CAMP JACK LITTLE 


IN THE PLAYGROUND 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 










jerome Past Pvore®™® 
INS : } : 4 
‘ la cAMI ere i 


: aa JACK 
LITTLE 


a a. - 


Has successfully completed its first 

season. Conceived and dedicated to 

the mental and physical development 

of the orally trained deaf child, pri- 

vately endowed, it now offers its 
1948 Summer Program. 


Located on the Shore of 
Lake Texoma, Oklahoma 


Enchanted Land of Entertainment 


Cruises in a Large Lake Cruiser 


Horseback Riding Along Woodland 
Trails 
Fishing in a Sportsman’s Paradise 
Camping Trips in the Style of the 
Great Southwest 


Handcrafts 
Volley Ball 
Group Games 


Nature Study 
Archery 
Soft Ball 


Swimming Instruction in Life Saving 


All combined with a program of instruction 
under skilled teachers of the orally trained 
deaf. Your application will be given prompt 
consideration. We are forced to limit en- 
rollment to 60. 


Age 8 through High School 








Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
BOX 267, MADILL, OKLAHOMA 
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the shades, looks out on other people's 
needs, making her endless sorrow golden 
by pouring it out in service or in attain. | 
ment. Sorrow and loss of any kind are the 
fertilizers of the spirit, whose crops may | 
then grow in abundance. It all takes time; } 
no one can learn at once. There is also | 
always more to learn, for each point gained | 
opens further vistas. With all the sorrow | 
in the world today, with all the hordes 
of people whose hunger and cold and home. 
lessness have beaten them into an_ insen- 
sibility out of which they cannot climb 
alone, certainly we who are fed and 
covered cannot crab over ordinary loss 
and sorrow. 

It is said that deafness is one of the hard 
losses to bear because one is alone and cut 
off. The solution, then, is to search inside | 
one’s self, to mine whatever gold one has 
in deepest levels of thought. It is essential 
in deafness to be free, never to mind mis. 
takes, always to have resources of one’s 
own, to have ability to develop peace 
within. Of course one fails. Of course one 
succeeds. One is one’s own umpire and the 
game goes on for life. It is worth it. Suc 
cess means banners flying and joy radiat- 
ing. It means that on some mornings, one 
wakes up to peace, to content, and toa | 
gladness wrung out of effort that has paid | 
good wage. 
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Lip Reading Becomes Competitive 
(Continued from page 106) 


which carry on them the name of the 
sponsor of the contest, the title of the con- 
test, and the winner’s name. The cups be- 
came the personal property of the winners. 
Categories for contestants were not sé 
up on the basis of degree of hearing loss. 
All contestants were required to remove 
their hearing aids if they wore them. 
Also, the readers were required to use n0 
voice in giving the contest material. 
Being the first time that a contest of this 
type was held, there were some factors that 
could have been better organized. How- 
ever, everyone seemed eager to have the 
contests continued and every school and 
group in Michigan brought into the picture 


ee 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





Announcing Summer Courses for Teachers 
UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA 


Eight Weeks Beginning June 7th 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE PRODUCTION IN THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING CHILD (3 sem. hours) 
A course for teachers of the deaf and teachers of speech correction. Creation of 
Voice and Speech Consciousness through the internal tactile sense. Normalizing the 


deaf voice. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH 


METHODS OF TEACHING LANGUAGE TO THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING (3 sem. hours) 


Analysis of language difficulties of the deaf and hard of hearing. Study of various 
methods used to teach connected language, with special emphasis on the Fitzgerald 


Straight Language Key. 
MARY BACH 


(Full text of these courses will be found in the summer catalog of the University of Tampa, 


or write Sherman K. Smith.) 











238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
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IL 


THE 
NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 
receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 











sured for two years! 

Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x% 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 


ing power and sensitivity. 
Equipped with VACOLITE’S pac- 


ented tone control and the new 


“MAGIC MIKE”, ic is an instrument 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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next year. The hope was expressed thy 
this venture might spread to other statg| 
and that regional and national contess 
might evolve in the future. Certainly th’ 
pupils thoroughly enjoyed the day. Th 
trip, pitting themselves against others, ani! 
making new acquaintances in other schook | 
will cause the day to stand out in their| 
minds. Public schools hold various typs | 
of contests—debating, oratory, music, ete 
There is no good reason why our hearing | 
impaired pupils cannot have their ow Then 
events and competitions. 








high 

Radium in the Treatment of Deafnes |“ - 
(Continued from page 102) ~ : 

"West: 


kins Hospital and Dr. Curtis Burnan | 
of the Kelly Clinic, Baltimore, have worked 
out a safe and exceedingly effective way 
of eradicating this tissue. It involves the 
use of radium contained in a narrow staip- 
less steel applicator small enough to fit 
into even an infant’s nose. Radium gives 
off three kinds of rays: alpha, beta, and 
gamma. The steel filters out the alpha rays 
and most of the beta rays. The gammg 
rays are the effective ones for our 

Radon may be used instead of radi 

Radon is the term applied to the gaseous 
emanation given off by radium and com 
taining the three rays mentioned above, | 
This gas is collected by a special apparatus, | 








Fine 
compressed and then introduced into 4 a 
very slender glass tube which fits in the " 
eC 


stainless steel tube. 

The usual method is to give three treat | “st 
ments at two or three week intervals. A 
rest of six weeks is then given, as it takes 
that long for the three treatments to ex: | 
hibit their maximum effect. The patient 
is then re-examined. If adenoid tissue is 
still present, further treatments are then 
given. Every patient does not respond to 
the same degree, and for this reason some 
require more treatments than others. The | 
aim is to eradicate all the adenoid tissue. 

I might say a word as to why we are 
able to use radium without harm to the 
patient. Fortunately this adenoid tissue is 
much more sensitive to the radium rays 
than the surrounding membrane, muscle, 
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| What do YOU want MOST 


in a Hearing Aid? 









Those who are severely deafened require, first of all, exceptionally 
high amplifying power. This important performance characteristic, 
as well as excellent fidelity and wide tonal range, is provided by 
the new all-in-one Super 66—the finest hearing aid ever built by 
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Western Electric. 


If your hearing loss is moderate, you do not need the extra high 
amplification of Super 66. You will find satisfaction in the em- 
phasis on conversational tone ranges which Western Electric’s new 
Model 65 offers. All-in-one Model 65 is extremely light in weight— 
} easy and comfortable to wear. And it operates at a cost consider- 
ably less than one cent an hour. 





Model 65 


Finally, for those who prefer a two-piece instrument, permitting 
the use of larger, longer-lasting separate batteries, there is Western 
Electric’s Model 64. Users appreciate the extra economy, both in initial 
cost and in maintenance, which this reliable instrument offers. 


Model 64 


One of these three exceptional instruments—Model 64, Model 65, and Super 66, 
all designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories—will answer the problems of anyone 
who can be helped by a hearing aid. Your local Western Electric Hearing Aids 
representative has them—ready to serve you. (You'll find his name in the Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory.) Or write to Western Electric, Dept. 380-VR3, 195 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., for more details. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


PRODUCED BY THE WORLD'S LEADING AUTHORITIES IN SOUND TRANSMISSION 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1948 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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bone, etc. Thus it was possible to work 
out a dosage which would cause the ade. 


noids to disappear without damaging the | 


surrounding tissues. 

It is still felt that a tremendous mass of 
adenoids should be removed surgically for 
the best results, but it is most important 
that a patient who has shown any conduc. 
tive deafness or has had repeated ear in. 
fections should be examined about four 
weeks after operation. If any adenoid tis 
sue persists, especially around the opening 
of the Eustachian tubes, this tissue should 


be completely eradicated by the necessary | 


number of radium treatments. If this rou 


tine is followed with children showing evi- | 
dences of conduction deafness, there will | 


be fewer deafened adults in the years to 
come. 





A Deaf Greeting Card Designer 
(Continued from page 104) 


It is easy to envy Ruth for being so 
favored bv the fetes with talent, still no 
one could help admiring her for using her 
skills so well rather than thinking of her- 
self as just a handicapped deaf person. 

When asked to explain her success, she 


quickly credited it to hard work, tenacity | 


of purpose, the capacity to take criticism, 


and the ability to self-criticize. She says | 
that she has had her share of disappoint. | 


ments, but always tries to keep her per: 
spective. Asked if deafness ever proved an 
obstacle in her work, she looked startled. 
Then, breaking into a smile, she answered 
with an emphatic “no.” After a moment's 
reflection, she admitted that she regrets 
her handicap when inconvenienced by such 
things as not being able to use the tele- 
phone. Otherwise she doesn’t think about 
her inability to hear, at times even con- 
sidering herself fortunate, as it permits her 
to work with intense concentration. 


Because Ruth is a fine example of what | 


the deaf can accomplish in the hearing 
world, one wishes that all hearing people 
could see her work, and so realize for 
themselves that it is ability, rather than 
physical disability, that counts. 
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AN APOLOGY... 


fo the Owners of Zenith Hearing Aids 


Many thousands of Zenith 
Hearing Aid owners have not 
yet been offered their prom 
ised opportunity to purchase 
one of the new single-unit 
Zenith "75" Hearing Aids. 


If you are one of these 
Zenith owners, we offer you 
our sincere apologies and we 
want you to know the reason 
for the delay. 


Frankly, we were prepared 
for an enthusiastic acceptance 
«. the Zenith "75", and of our 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
ZENITH “75” 


* The Zenith “75” iso compact, beauti- 
fully styled, single-unit instrument of su- 


perb quality and workmanship. 





* The Zenith “75" has amazingly life-like 
tone and sufficient power for ren those 
with severe hearing loss, yet it is econom- 


ical to operate. 


* The Zenith “75” is sold with the as8 
ditional guarantee that if after ten _ 
you do not find it far superior to pe 
hearing aid you have over worn, st 

urdless of price, return it, and vo. 
will refund the total purchase price 
promptly and without question. 


SON RAL CET BEET: 


os 


ROR RA 


* If Zenith were to poy © snout 
rofit, a dealer's profit and a salesman 
ae the Zenith “75” would have 


OE 







ie commission, ane 
. to sell for approximately $185.00 ve 
°g +h "75" comes to yOu direct trom 
Be the Zenith 75.00 

: Zenith—the price only $ _— 

4 


new direct-—to-user sales plan 
that frees the sale of hearing 
aids from all high-pressure 
methods. But not even in our 
most optimistic estimates did 
we anticipate the flood of 
orders we have received. 


Each day, hundreds of new 
Zenith "75's" are coming off 
the production lines. But I 
must tell you it will still 
take some time before we can 
possibly supply a Zenith "75" 
to every Zenith hearing aid 
owner who wants one. 


If you haven't yet received 
your letter telling you that 
your Zenith "75" is ready for 
you, please be patient. The 
years of better hearing which 
the Zenith "75" will bring you 
are well worth the additional 
wait. We guarantee that you 
will be glad you waited for 
the Zenith "75". In fact, if 
within ten days of its receipt 
it does not exceed your fond— 
est expectations, we will 
gladly return your money, 
promptly and without question. 
That's how sure I am that you 
will say the Zenith "75" is 
not only well worth waiting 
for, but is by far the finest 

hearing aid ever built at any 
price. 
Sincerely, 


Chabria 


President 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION @ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 
insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditienal line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., The Volta Review. 








AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” Relationship of hear- 

ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 

—. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
. Los Angeles 33, Calif. 





WANTED: Teacher of speech, lip reading, and regu- 
lar school subjects for deaf boy 16 years old. Live 
with family near Charleston. Write: Miss Mary D. 
Cason, 1519 Jackson Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 





AN EXPERIENCED primary oral teacher, September 
term. Beautiful location, very attractive working condi- 
tions. Da las Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 1203 Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. 





WELL TRAINED hearing teachers should apply to the 
California School for the Deaf at once. Attractive sal- 
ary schedule. Several vacancies to 4.1. BE. A. Stevenson, 
Berkeley, California. 





YOUNG MAN thirty, nice appearance, experienced 
head director for deaf boys, athletic, photographer, ex- 
pert driver. free to travel, desires summer position with 
charge of one or more boys. Address M15, Volta Re- 
view. 





TUTOR, experienced teacher of deaf, for summer, with 
family travelling, or in attractive vacation spot. Will 
tutor one or two children. Box A 55, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Teacher of speech, lip reading and school 
sub ects for deaf boy living with parents in New York 
City suburb. Box S 27, Volta Bureau. 





A DEAF PUPIL wanted for the summer months, by 
. qualified teacher. Free to travel. Box F 25, Volta 
ureau. 





WANTED: Principal-teacher of deaf in small public 
oral day shoo. bility to tea.h lip reading required. 
Apply to Superintendent, H. J. Wiiliams, 1001 Harri- 
son St., Davenport, Iowa. 





WANTED: Oral Teacher for preschool deaf children. 

Good salary and excellent opportunity. Sunshine Cot- 

tage, 186 Schreiner P'., San Antonio 2, Texas. Address 

ra John White, 167 Schreiner PI., San Antonio 2, 
‘exas. 


QUALIFIED, ORAL teacher of deaf, many years’ ex- 
perience, will train deaf child over six years of age in 
western home during summer. Address Box K 12, 
Volta Review. 








Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which d-monstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Zwo Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
0 copies and up. 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


RP. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 
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Compiled by Jonn A. FERRALL 


Wonders of Economics: “You know,” 
the philosopher, “these are remarkable trow 
I’m wearing.” “They don’t seem so unusual § 
me,” said his friend. “What’s remarkable aboy 
them?” “Why,” explained the philosopher, 
wool came from Australia, English merch 
had the cloth made and sold it to a Scotti 
factory. An American firm bought the cloth 
had it made up here.” “Well?” “The wond 
is how so many people could make a living out 
of them, when I haven’t even paid for them yet!” 


Progress: Jenkins is among those who h 
never become very enthusiastic about motion p 
tures. A friend had finally persuaded him to go 
with him to a much-advertised show. Afterward, 
the friend was commenting on the remarkable ade 
vances in the art. “That’s right,” agreed Jenkins, 
shortly. “First they moved; then they talked; 7 
and now this one smells!” 

Love is Blind: He was much more enthusk 
astic over the looks of his wife than his friends” 
were. “She’s marvelous,” he declared. “She just 
floated down from Heaven and landed in front” 
of me.” Said one of the listeners in a low tone 
to the man beside him, “Too bad, wasn’t it, that 
she landed on her face.” 


Surprise.—The customer at the counter was 
examining the fountain pen display carefully, 
“I’m buying one for my wife’s birthday,” he ex 
plained. “Going to surprise her, eh?” smiled” 
the clerk. “I certainly am,’ ” agreed the customer, 
“She thinks I’m going to give her a new auto 
mobile.” 


Begin to Dig: “If you wish to be happy for 


an hour,” says a Chinese proverb, “get d 

If you wish to be happy for three days, get | 
married. If you wish to be happy for eight days, 
kill your pig and eat it. But if you wish to be. 
happy forever, become a gardener.” 4 


Reason Enough: A cynical gentleman was 
standing in front of an exhibition of local talent 
labeled, “Art Objects.” “Well,” he announ 
to the attendant, “I should think Art would ob! 
ject, and I can’t say I blame him. "Cappers, 
Weekly, quoted in Quote. 


Score: At a luncheon party an actress, | 
noted for her sarcasm, looked significantly at 
Rosalind Russell and said, “I dread to think of” 
life at forty-five.” “Why?” asked the quick 
witted Miss Russell. “What happened then?”— 
Kansas City Star. 


America is still the land of opportunity, where 
a man can start out digging ditches and 
up behind a desk—if he doesn’t mind the io 
cial sacrifice.—Sunshine Magazine. 





